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Hudson Shore Labor 
School Announces 
Summer Program 

The Hudson Shore Labor School, 
formerly the Bryn Mawr Summer 
School for Workers in Industry, will 
hold three two-week sessions from 
July 2 to August 13, 1949, 

Classes will be held on its own 
campus at West Park, New York, 
which is directly across the Hudson 
River from Hyde Park. 

The courses offered include labor 
economics, labor unions, democracy 
in action, and government. There 
will also be practical workshops in 
social science and theatre. 

The classes and workshops will be 
conducted by teachers from colleges, 
labor unions, and community agen- 
cies who are experienced in teaching 
adult and workers’ education classes. 

The session of July 3 to July 17 is 
for women workers only. The re- 
maining sessions are open to men and 
women. The rate is $40.00 per week. 
This amount covers tuition, room 
and board. Swimming, hiking, danc- 
ing, indoor and outdoor sports, and 
social activity are featured attrac- 
tions. 

The Board of Trustees is headed 
by Helen D. Lockwood, president; 
John D. Connors, vice-president ; and 
Lawrence Rogin, treasurer. Miss 
Margaret D. Wood is director. The 
School has an office at Room 503, 95 
Liberty Street, New York 6, N. Y. 


AFL Union Industries 
Plan Spectacular Exhibit 

“Good Relations” is the goal of 
the Union Industries Show. The 
fourth all-union AFL exhibition will 
be held May 18-22 in the Public 
Auditorium in Cleveland, Ohio. Con- 
sumers—especially trade unionists— 
will get a big thrill when they see 
the spectacular show. 

The Union Industries Show is a 
dramatized presentation of all things 
union. It is dynamic, educational, 
interesting. Entertainment is fur- 
nished every hour during the day 
and night sessions of the Show. The 
best musicians in the world—union 
members—add to the gaiety of the 
event with their sparkling and re- 
freshing melodies. 

An inspiring feature will be the 
“live” exhibits, where pottery and 
bakery workers, cigar makers, elec- 
tricians, and other skilled union 
craftsmen actually demonstrate the 


best in services efficiently performed 
by union workers. 

Manufacturers of nationally known 
products also will have animated 
exhibits which give life to the en- 
tire exhibition. There will be many 
joint displays sponsored by both 
union labor and management. 

The exhibitors and all who attend 
a Union Industries Show agree that 
it is an important event in the his- 
tory of American labor-management 
cooperation. Through mutual under- 
standing, such as is exemplified in 
one of the AFL’s outstanding ex- 
hibitions, the road to _ industrial 
peace, economic stability, and per- 
manent prosperity for America is 
being paved. 

The exhibition is sponsored by the 
Union Label Trades Department, 
AFL, 


Labor Education Projects 

The recent Washington’s Birth- 
day Workers’ Education Conference 
brought together, for discussion of 
common interests, experienced edu- 
cational directors of AFL, CIO, and 
independent unions as well as teach- 
ers, adult educators, community 
workers and public officials. This 
is one of a series of annual con- 
ferences sponsored by the American 
Labor Education Service in its work 
as a national advisory agency (now 
over twenty years old) in the labor 
education field. This spring will see 
the annual Farmers’ and Workers’ 
Education Conference in Minnesota ; 
in Chicago a small “clinic” of active 
union educators is planning to meet 
to analyze further the development 
and utilization of criteria for evalu- 
ating labor education programs; and 
next fall the Midwest Workers’ Edu- 
cation Conference will involve union 
education leaders and _ interested 
rank-and-file throughout some ten 
midwestern states. 

The most intensive piece of work 
sponsored by ALES at this time 
is the St. Louis Labor Education 
Project. Under a committee of union 
and community education leaders, the 
staff members of the project are 
available for consultation by local 
unions and cooperate with them in 
establishing educational programs for 
developing union leadership, increas- 
ing rank-and-file participation, re- 
ducing prejudice and discrimination, 
interpreting economic problems, and 
promoting better community rela- 


tions. 

AFT members will be interested 
to know that ALES administers a 
summer school for leaders in white 
collar unions and other white collar 
groups. The Summer School for Of- 
fice Workers, now known as White 
Collar Workshops, has for sixteen 
years met the needs of young men 
and women in white collar jobs and 
at the same time has served as an 
orientation and training project for 
persons who have recently entered, 
or are seeking to enter, the labor 
education field. 

ALES is at present giving special 
attention to problems of education 
in regard to international affairs; for 
example, in the exchange of worker- 
students between this country and 
abroad, and in techniques for mak- 
ing such exchange of greatest educa- 
tional benefit to all. In this connec- 
tion the Director, Eleanor G. Coit, 
will spend three spring months in 
Germany, serving as “visiting expert” 
on workers’ education. 

The nationwide activities of ALES 
include field work and special proj- 
ects, information and _ counselling 
services through personal contact 
and by mail, the sponsoring of con- 
ferences and institutes, and the pub- 
lication of educational studies and 
bibliographical material. 


AFL Denounces Russia's 
Slave Labor Camps 

The United States demanded that 
the United Nations throw a search- 
ing spotlight on Russia’s slave labor 
camps, where, it was charged, 8,000,- 
000 to 14,000,000 persons are in 
chains and dying in tragic numbers. 

In one of the most acid denuncia- 
tions delivered before the world or- 
ganization’s Economic and Social 
Council, the United States delegate, 
Willard L. Thorp, Assistant Secretary 
of State for Economic Affairs, accused 
the Soviet Union of hiding deplorable 
facts on slave labor conditions be- 
hind a thick curtain of secrecy, and 
followed up this charge with a 
broader one alleging that Communist 
regimes in the Soviet satellite states 
had brought in their wake a return 
to practices of slave labor that were 
similar to those abolished a century 
ago. 

The sharp attack by Mr. Thorp 
came after the council took up for 
discussion the AFL’s long insistence 

(Continued on page 31) 
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Swedish Teachers’ Journal 
Publishes Analysis of “Goals” 


Foikskollararnas Tidning, the official organ 
of the Swedish teachers’ union, published an 
extensive analysis of Goals for American Edu- 
cation, the book written last year for the AFT 
Commission on Educational Reconstruction, by 
Lester A. Kirkendall, Irvin R. Kuenzli, and 
Floyd W. Reeves. The analysis was written by 
Bruno Gustafson, president of the Swedish 
teachers’ union. 


In a recent letter to Mr. Kuenzli, AFT secre- 
tary-treasurer, Mr. Gustafson wrote: “While 
reading your Goals for American Education 1 
found it so very interesting and important that I 
thought it should be known also here. I started 
a report of it in one article, but it wouldn’t do; 
it became two of them.” 


THE NEWEST A.F.T. LOCALS 


1022—Eighth District Federation of Teachers, La. 

1023—Dillard University 
Orleans, La. 

1024—-Rutgers University Federation of Teachers, N.J. 

1025—The Vocational Lake 
Charles, La. 

1026—Dickensen County Federation of Teachers, Va. 


Federation of Teachers, New 


Instructors Association, 


27—-Fremont County Federation of Teachers, Colo. 
1028—Chicopee Teachers Union, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
1029—-Worcester Teachers Union, Worcester, Mass. 
1030—Carbon County Federation of Teachers, Mont. 
1031—Casey County Federation of Teachers, Ky. 
1032—Alabama School of Trades Teachers Association, 


Gadsden, Ala. 

1033—Amesbury Classroom Teachers Association, Ames- 
bury, Mass. 

1034—University of Detroit Lay Teachers Guild, Detroit, 
Mich. 





HAVE YOU ENLISTED 
At Least One New Member 
This Year? 


The American Federation of Teachers 


could greatly expand its services and in- 
crease its effectiveness if each member 
would enroll even one new member. 
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AFT Organization and 
Professionalism 


OST significant, at present, of all the de- 
velopments in the AFT, is the growing 
impetus toward aggressive and active state fed- 
erations of AFT locals. Planning conferences 
looking toward expanded programs for these state 
federations are now being set up in at least three 
of the central states. The plans in each instance 
include parts or all of the following: 

1. A political action program, working partly 
in connection with L.L.P.E. (Labor’s League for 
Political Education), and partly independently. 

2. Broad scale and long range programs of 
educational legislation. Frequently there is no 
group except the classroom teachers themselves 
to work for the legislation necessary to protect 
the professional, civil, and economic status of 
the teacher. 

3. Establishment of state headquarters, in- 
cluding office space, staff, adequate budget, etc. 

4. Planning a state convention of AFT mem- 
bers at the time designated by law in the various 
states for professional meetings. The experience 
gained through participation in large groups 
operating in parliamentary fashion to set policy 
and make plans is invaluable. 

The frontal attack for educational standards 
must be made through the avenue of the state 
legislative bodies. In state after state the most 
objective and farsighted programs are being 
written by the teachers themselves. 

Through the work of strong state federations 
of AFT locals, the gap between the very fine 
record of the locals and the achievement of the 
program of the national organization can be 
effectively bridged. 

e ol j¢ 








Teaching will be a profession at such time as 
teachers: 

1. Set a proper value on their professional 
services and, by collective action, achieve wages 
commensurate with their training, background, 
and experience. Some professions call this “set- 
ting fees”; probably a better term is the labor 
term, “collective bargaining’—it’s the same 
thing. 
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2. Set up their own standards, qualifications, 
and rules. As long as standards are set by agencies 
that bargain downward—that is, hire less quali- 
fied teachers at a cheaper rate, we cannot hope to 
achieve professional standing. Over an eight-year 
period approximately 350,000 teachers left the 
profession, and most of these were persons who 
were attractive to industry and business. To re- 
place these, boards hired emergency-certificated 
teachers and persuaded state departments of 
education to certify them. Until such time as the 
profession itself closes its ranks to the untrained 
and poorly qualified, we shall be correspondingly 


weak as a profession. 
JOHN M. EKLUND 


Quoting... . 


@ C. C. BARNES, Divisional Director, Department oi 
Social Studies, Detroit, Michigan: “I do not know of 
another book on American labor that could as well be 
used in connection with high school American history or 
as a study in itself as could this book . . .” Mr. Barnes 
said this of Labor in America by Harold Faulkner and 
Mark Starr and published by Harpers. Quoted in Seattle 
Teacher. 


@ EDWARD R. JOHNSON, JR., Local 672: “Our pres- 
ent state teacher tenure law is inadequate. It is an axiom 
of Blackstone that no law is good which allows the 
prosecution to act as both judge and jury. Kentucky’s 
tenure law allows just that. Efforts must be made to 
re-write the act at the next session of the legislature. 
Any individual on trial, whether for his life or for his 
job, has the inalienable right to appear before a just and 
impartial judge and jury.” From an article in the 
Louisville Teacher. 


@ J. B. PREWITT, secretary-treasurer of the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Bookbinders: “I have always 
thought that the persistent demand for union-made 
goods should be the first concern of every union man 
and woman.” From the Union Label Feature Service. 


@ GEORGE MEANY, AFL secretary-treasurer: “We 
have asked and fought for recognition of labor’s rights. 
We have asked and fought for economic justice. But 
we have always recognized that decent, fair employers 
were fully entitled to decent, fair treatment at labor’s 
hands. From a signed editorial in The Kansas City 
Labor Bulletin. 


@ CARL A. GRAY, president of the Granby Manu- 
facturing Company, Plainfield, Connecticut: “The cost- 
of-living increases that have removed school-teachers 
generally from semi-starvation to the able-to-get-along 
category have merely swept the problem under the car- 
pet. They have solved nothing basic.” From a signed 
editorial in The Saturday Evening Post. 
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AFL Acts on 
Crucial Educational Problems 


HIS is written at the beautiful airport at 

Washington, D.C., following a meeting of the 
AFL national committee on education at AFL 
headquarters in the capital city. The committee 
devoted its discussion largely to current educa- 
tional problems and to implementation of the 
education program adopted at the AFL conven- 
tion in Cincinnati last November. Some of the 
problems discussed were the following: (1) voca- 
tional education and guidance; (2) legislation in 
the field of federal aid to education; (3) the 
workers’ education bill now before Congress; 
(4) international education problems. 


Vocational Education 

Walter H. Cooper and Clarence E. Rakestraw, 
of the vocational department of the Office of 
Education, attended the meeting to discuss prob- 
lems in the field of vocational education. A joint 
committee from the Office of Education, the na- 
tional AFL, and local AFL groups will make a 
special study of vocational education and will 
conduct a number of pilot programs in selected 
American cities. In this program special attention 
will be paid to guidance problems in trade and 
vocational training. A study will also be made 
of reports that in some places experienced union 
journeymen who are teaching in vocational 
schools are being replaced by college graduates 
who have degrees but only a smattering of trade 
training. The AFL takes the position that actual 
trade training should be taught by union journey- 
men with several years’ experience in their re- 
spective crafts and that a high school diploma, 
plus full journeymanship, plus several years’ 
experience in the trade, plus a reasonable pro- 
gram of in-service training in teaching methods, 
should serve as qualifications for trade teachers. 


Federal Aid to Education 

Miss Selma Borchardt, AFT Washington rep- 
resentative, reported to the committee that there 
was a rather confused political situation in rela- 
tion to federal aid to education. Prominent Con- 
gressmen have sponsored a very inadequate bill 
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providing only 300 million dollars—with no as- 
surance that it will be used for teachers’ salaries 
—and have succeeded in labeling this bill ‘the 
administration bill.” 

This political strategy has placed some of the 
best friends of a sound, broad federal aid program 
in the position of supporting an inadequate bill 
or going against the policy of the administration. 
In an attempt to strengthen the whole federal 
aid program the AFL will take two important 
steps: 

1. An over-all bill will be introduced to pro- 
vide federal aid for teachers’ salaries, services 
for children and youth, funds for new school 
buildings, and a program to assist in eliminating 
illiteracy. 

2. Amendments will be introduced to the so- 
called administration bill in an attempt to: (a) 
increase the 300 millions to one billion (as ad- 
vocated by the AFL); (b) earmark at least 75% 
of the funds for teachers’ salaries; (c) earmark 
a part of the funds for services to children; and 
(d) guarantee to any individual who has been 
discriminated against because of race, creed, or 
color in the distribution of federal funds, the 
right of appeal. 

Since the crisis in education during the post- 
war years resulted largely from inadequate sal- 
aries for teachers, the AFT and AFL feel that 
it is vital that at least 75% of the funds be 
earmarked for teachers’ salaries. The tendency 
of boards of education to pay all other bills first 
and teachers’ salaries last, and the practice of 
buffeting teachers between the pillars and posts 
of local, state, and national school finance is 
further evidence of the need to earmark the 
major portion of the funds for teachers’ salaries. 

(As this is written we are being afforded a 
unique and magnificent view from the air of 
Washington blanketed with a late snow. The 
Pentagon, the Lincoln Memorial, the Capitol, 
the Jefferson Memorial, the Washington Monu- 
ment—all stand out beautifully in the glistening 
snow tinted with the glow of the sunset. The 
great monuments seem to represent the history 
of a great nation—one which can well afford to 
provide adequate educational opportunities and 
care for its children and youth.) 


International Education 

As an important step in developing interna- 
tional friendship and world peace, the AFL will 
take action to promote travel among the labor 
leaders, teachers, scientists, and other citizens 
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who are primarily interested in people rather than 
profits. The AFL will also investigate the prac- 
tice by government agencies of granting huge 
sums of public funds to private agencies for 
promoting their international programs. 


Federal Aid for Workers’ Education 

The Committee discussed certain difficulties in 
the bill which has been introduced in Congress 
to provide a program of federal aid to workers’ 
education. When the original resolution ad- 
vocating a program of federal aid for workers’ 
education was adopted at the 1942 convention 
of the AFL in Toronto, Canada, the following 
statement was adopted at the same time: 

It is the responsibility of labor to educate its own 

membership in the history and principles of organ- 

ized labor. Labor’s request to the universities and to 
state and national governments is that these agencies 
provide facilities for meetings, research services and 
such information on social problems—unemployment, 
social security, war problems, taxation, price controls, 
etc.—as labor groups may request from time to time. 

The education program, however, must remain in 

the hands of organized labor and be controlled by 

organized labor. 

Although the workers’ education bill which 
has been introduced in Congress contains im- 
portant safeguards to prevent federal control of 
workers’ education, the committee felt that this 
bill in its present form does not adequately 
guarantee that organized labor will control labor’s 
education program. The bill affords labor a 
chance to participate with agencies of govern- 
ment and educational institutions in formulating 
educational programs. The committee felt, how- 
ever, that it is a vital principle that labor or- 
ganizations shall not only participate in working 
out the program of workers’ education but that 
they shall plan and control their own education 
programs with whatever advice and help they 
may care to seek from government agencies and 
educational institutions. Succinctly stated, it is 
the position of the AFL that labor should con- 
trol fully its own education program rather than 
merely participate in the formulation of a pro- 
gram which must be approved by the state. 

During the discussion it was brought out that 
in many colleges and universities today, courses 
in the field of organized labor are being taught 
by persons who have had no practical experience 
in the labor movement and who have a biased 
and distorted knowledge of the objectives and 
principles of organized labor based largely on 
information secured from newspapers, magazines 





and books, and often from the propaganda of the 
anti-union organizations. It was pointed out that 
it might prove disastrous to the labor movement 
if labor’s education program were placed under 
the control—or partial control—of such inex- 
perienced personnel. 

The committee considered the outline of a new 
bill which would guarantee that labor would have 
full control of its education program. This bill 
provides that the United States Department of 
Labor would supervise the educational services 
provided for workers but the unions themselves 
would devise and control their own educational 
programs. 

It is the position of the AFL that it is a vital 
principle in our democratic society that govern- 
mental and educational agencies should assist 
labor in the same manner in which they assist 
agriculture and business but that these govern- 
mental and educational agencies should never 
exercise control over trade unions—since such 
control would tend toward a totalitarian form of 


government. 
IRVIN R. KUENZLI 


AFT Members Attend 
National Conference on UNESCO 


A number of AFT members planned to attend 
the Second National Conference on UNESCO, 
held in Cleveland, March 31, April 1 and 2. 
Among them were Joseph F. Landis, former 
AFT president, Secretary-Treasurer Irvin R. 
Kuenzli, Washington Representative Selma Bor- 
chardt, AFT Vice-Presidents Rebecca Simonson 
and Carl Benson, and E. H. Rueter, president of 
the Cleveland Teachers Union. 

The purposes of the conference were: (1) to 
give information on UNESCO’s program and on 
the work being done by organizations, institu- 
tions, and communities in the United States in 
furthering UNESCO objectives; (2) to stimu- 
late further activity toward attaining these ob- 
jectives. 

Three major phases of UNESCO’s program 
were discussed: 


1. Exchange of persons. 

2. Educational reconstruction. 

3. UNESCO as the educational arm of UN. 

At the conference the AFT displayed various 
materials showing activities of the organization 
and its locals in the field of international rela- 
tions. 
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“Merit” Rating—What's Wrong with It? 
New York's AFT Members Give the Answer 


A summary of some of the cogent reasons for opposition to the basing of teachers’ salaries on 
rating can be found in the following excerpts from a letter sent by the Empire State Federation of 
Teachers Unions to protest the endorsement of the New York Teachers’ Salary Law of 1947 by the 
State Board of the American Association of University Women. 


E REALIZE that, to the general public, 

merit-rating sounds sensible. The usual 
argument we hear is “It is used in industry, why 
not in the schools?” Another is “Why shouldn’t 
better teachers get more pay?” 

The case against “merit-rating” and the evils 
which we foresee as inevitable results would fill 
a volume. It would far exceed the limits of a letter 
even to attempt to give a thorough analysis of 
this matter. May we, however, summarize as 
briefly as possible some of the reasons that 
“merit-rating’” never has worked, and, we feel, 
never can work satisfactorily as a basis for teach- 
ers’ salaries. 

1. A school is not an industry. What an in- 
dustrial worker produces can be measured to a 
certain extent. The nature of a teacher’s work is 
such that its most important and far-reaching 
results lie in the field of intangibles, among those 
things which can not be measured, often times 
not even observed. The lasting effects of a teach- 
er’s work may not appear until much later— 
sometimes many, many years after the “product”’ 
has left her hands. Who is qualified to set a 
monetary value on one teacher as opposed to 
another? 

2. As to the question “Shouldn’t a better teach- 
er get more pay?” we may answer readily enough 
“ves.” But just how is anyone to determine who 
is a “better” teacher? No reliable means has yet 
been devised to measure objectively or evaluate 
accurately a teacher’s effectiveness. Hence, 
ratings must be largely subjective and dependent 
upon the ideas and ideals of individual super- 
visors or administrators. A teacher’s rating and, 
therefore, her salary will depend upon the per- 
sonal opinion of her principal or supervisor. How 
reliable is this? Actual cases can be cited where 
two supervisors have sat in a teacher’s room at 
the same time and observed the same lesson: 
one rated her as “excellent,” the other as “below 
average.” Is it fair to determine a teacher’s 
livelihood by such an unreliable method? Such a 
system invites and encourages the introduction 
into our school systems of discrimination, per- 
sonal prejudice, and political influence. 
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3. Since there is no satisfactory objective 
rating scale, any attempt at a fair evaluation of 
a teacher’s work even on a subjective basis would 
demand extensive observation by her principal 
or supervisor. This means that an administrator 
would have to spend a considerable part of each 
day in every teacher’s classroom. Just how will 
he find time for this, especially in a building that 
has anywhere from twenty-five to seventy-five 
teachers, or more? The result will be either that 
ratings will be merely guesses, given without suffi- 
cient evidence, or that at least twice as many 
administrators will have to be hired for this 
work. Think of what that would add to educa- 
tion budgets! 

4. Not only is this “merit-rating” bad for 
teachers, it is bad for our schools. It introduces 
rivalry and competition into an educative process 
which demands cooperation and mutual assis- 
tance. The cooperation between teacher and 
administrator will be sadly shattered when the 
latter become rating officials. Teachers will no 
longer feel free to criticize or to offer sug- 
gestions. Since their salaries will depend upon 
“standing in well with the boss” they will of 
necessity become “yes men” and “apple- 
polishers.” Is that the kind of teacher we want 
in our schools? Should a teacher have to en- 
gage in a constant popularity contest to secure 
for herself even a small increase in salary? 

5. One of the criteria for judging teachers, 
under the present law, is extra-curricular activi- 
ties and community service. We thoroughly be- 
lieve in service to the community; but we also 
believe our greatest service and our greatest ob- 
ligation to a community is the training of its 
children. After a full day’s work with classes, 
her school clubs, and other special duties, plus 
work to be dorie at home in the evening, a teacher 
has little time or energy for other activities. If 
in order to qualify for a salary raise a teacher 
must become a joiner of a dozen different or- 
ganizations, then her teaching must suffer. One 
can’t do both and do them well. Do you want 
teachers or clubwomen? 








6. Experience has shown that .merit rating 
for teachers’ salaries just won’t work. This is 
nothing new. Various systems have been tried 
out in dozen of cities and soon discarded as un- 
fair and unworkable. A few years ago about 15% 
of the larger cities (100,000 population or over) 
had some merit plan. This percentage has 
dwindled rapidly to less than 5%. Read Teach- 
er, Help Yourself by Flora Philley and see what 
merit rating did to the schools of Gary, Indiana. 
A system of salaries based on “merit” was tried 
in Schenectady, New York, about twenty years 
ago—and dropped after one year. Even in that 
short time teacher morale had suffered seriously. 
New York State, by its salary law of 1947, 
has taken a definite step backward, not forward. 

7. It is not teachers alone who disapprove of 
this law. Most principals, superintendents, and 
supervisors who have worked under such a sys- 
tem are opposed to it. Outstanding educators, 
men who are recognized as authorities in the 
field of education have expressed disapproval 
of merit rating. They agree with Dr. John 
Studebaker, former United States Commissioner 
of Education, who has stated that he is opposed 
to the principle of basing a salary schedule on 
a rating system. He has further stated that he 
has always recognized that some teachers are 
better than others, but that no system has ever 
been devised to determine how many dollars 
better one teacher is than another. 

We teachers are anxious to see our schools 


improve; but we believe this can best be done 
through improvement of instruction in teacher 
training colleges, better supervision during a 
teacher’s probationary period, smaller classes and 
better working conditions for teachers—not 
through a merit rating system which has al- 
ready been proved a failure. 

These are only a few of the many arguments 
against merit rating. We wish we might have an 
opportunity to give you a more complete picture 
of the real situation. Members of our organiza- 
tion who have made a special study of this 
salary law would welcome an invitation to meet 
with any of your groups for further analysis 
and discussion of this important matter. 

In conclusion, let us say that we have the 
highest regard for the A.A.U.W., and for the 
many worthy projects your organization has 
sponsored. However, we feel that by giving your 
support to this very undesirable and dangerous 
merit rating system your Association has done 
immeasurable harm to the children, to the teach- 
ers, and to the schools of New York State. We 
ask you to make an effort to correct this un- 
fortunate situation so far as possible. 

We shall be very glad to mail copies of this 
letter to all branches of the A.A.U.W. if you 
will send us their addresses. 

Very truly yours, 
The Empire Stete Federation of Teachers Unions 
Margaret W. Walsh, Secretary 
Harriet F. Pease, President 


East-West Services for Teachers 


DUCATION for world citizenship! Better 

understanding in the classroom! Teaching 
one world! These are bandwagon slogans which 
the teacher, unprepared or prepared, unwilling 
or willing, must today heed. Devoted to interpret- 
ing the world’s peoples to Americans, the East 
and West Association (of which Pearl S. Buck 
is the founder and active president) has made the 
assistance of teachers, schools, and teacher or- 
ganizations a major concern. 


Orientation for the Teacher in Service 

The social studies teacher who must guide his 
pupils through the current upheaval in China and 
Asia, the grade school teacher wl.o must make 
real and living for American youngsters the life 
and customs of far-away peoples he himself has 
never seen or known, the teacher confronted with 


such units as world literature or Far Eastern 
history—these teachers sometimes lack the train- 
ing and background to keep up with the expand- 
ing curriculum. To help guide such individuals, 
the East and West Association is frequently in- 
vited by teacher groups and educational institu- 
tions to organize courses and programs interpret- 
ing various regions of the world, usually stress- 
ing the people, their history, their attitudes, their 
current problems. 


Typical titles of courses offered this year are 
Americans and the Rising Peoples of Asia (New 
York City), Basic Needs of the World’s Peoples 
(Philadelphia, under the joint auspices of the 
Public Schools, the Private Schools and the Phil- 
adelphia-Suburban School Superintendents Asso- 
ciation), Better Understanding among Peoples 
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(Pawtucket, Rhode Island, sponsored by the 
Pawtucket Teachers Alliance), Vital Issues for 
Americans (Hempstead, New York, sponsored by 
Hempstead Library with the assistance of Class- 
room Teachers Association, High School, Parent- 
Teacher Association, etc.), People East and West 
(Gary, Indiana, sponsored by Teachers’ Union). 
Each of these programs features discussion by 
distinguished speakers, both Americans and na- 
tionals from the countries involved, with full 
audience participation; in some instances, the 
talks are combined with films, dance and mu- 
sical presentations. In Wilmington, Delaware, for 
instance, the Board of Education, which has been 
sponsoring in-service East-West programs for the 
past two years, this season offered a series of 
music and dance programs on Mexico, India, 
China, and Hawaii. 

Teaching materials are usually displayed and 
book lists distributed. The aim of these programs 
is to provide teachers with information, inspira- 
tion, and world attitudes. Many teachers find 
these programs fertile sources for classroom ideas. 

By far the most elaborate East-West programs 
for teachers have been carried on in Philadelphia, 
where the public, private, and suburban school 
systems have cooperated for several years. Each 
season’s offering has been built around a different 
theme, but all with the same underlying objective 
of providing backgrounds in world understand- 
ing. Not only were lectures, films, colorful mu- 
sical and dance programs arranged, but in addi- 
tion international dinner discussion meetings fol- 
lowed many of the late afternoon lectures. Also, 
some of the speakers and dancers visited several 
schools to address student assemblies. Teacher 
‘members of the committee were also instrumental 
in organizing similar East-West programs in their 
suburban communities. Two examples of this 
during the current year are the Yeadon Forums, 
cooperating with the East and West Association 
in launching an all-community project, and an 
East-West series in Lansdale (Pa.), under the 
auspices of the Business and Professional Wom- 
en’s Club. 


Programs for Students 


In Philadelphia, too, at the request of students 
who had attended the regular forums, four spe- 
cial meetings on American Youth Looks at the 
World: Vital Issues East and West were this year 
planned by and for students. Subjects included 
the United Nations, the Far East, Palestine, and 
Russian-American relations. Most high and jun- 
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ior high schools appointed delegates to attend the 
discussions, so that they might report back to 
their respective classes. In some schools, the stu- 
dent newspapers carried detailed reports. 

The most usual way in which the East and 
West Association brings world awareness to pu- 
pils, however, is by providing a vast array of 
talent for assembly programs on both elementary 
and secondary levels. For example, while Chinese 
shadow shows are especially suitable for young 
children, speakers on serious world problems are 
often sent to high schools. In many communities, 
arrangements have been made for East-West 
speakers and artists to appear at a school assem- 
bly during the day and, later in the afternoon or 
evening, address an adult meeting of a local club, 
church, or library. Where school budgets for as- 
sembly programs are limited, the community 
organization is often able to bear the expense and 
make the program available to the schools. In 
Erie (Pa.), a church group brought a delightful 
Korean woman to town, sharing her with the 
high school, while in White Plains (New York), 
a parent-teacher group financed an East-West 
program of folk songs around the world for a 
private school. 


Special Institutes and Conferences 
East-West institutes for teachers have been 
arranged at various teacher-training institutions, 
including Teachers College, Columbia University, 
and New York University’s School of Education. 
In each instance, speakers from various countries 
are chosen to illuminate their people; often popu- 
lar teaching materials about particular peoples 
are evaluated, and related films and filmstrips 


shown. Always, appropriate teaching materials 
are exhibited. 


In addition, the Association constantly supplies 
speakers and panels for national, state, and re- 
gional professional teacher associations. East- 
West speakers are also popular visitors at teach- 
ers colleges throughout the country; as examples, 
Trenton State Teachers College (N.J.) this year 
has been having a series of East-West assembly 
programs and several East-West speakers have 
been on a circuit of Alabama state teachers col- 


leges. 
East-West Teaching Materials 


The Association’s monthly publication People 
reviews current books, pamphlets, films, and oth- 
er visual aids in the field of human relations, both 
within the country and abroad. Discussion sug- 








gestions are provided, each month on a different 
people or region. Human interest material about 
many parts of the world is included in each issue. 
The February issue features Britain, while the 
following issue is devoted to the Near East. 

The Association also has picture portfolios on 
the lives of various peoples, some study material 
and bibliographies, and an annotated 16mm film 
list called Seeing the World. 


General Counseling 
The Association receives and answers many 
requests daily from individual teachers and pu- 





pils. Most of these are for sources of material 
for special projects and teaching units, although 
many inquiries for specific information are also 
handled. 


Let East-West Help You 


The Association welcomes all inquiries and in- 
vitations from teachers and educational groups 
and institutions. It values the opportunity to be 
of service in the enormously important task con- 
fronting teachers and schools of educating for 
world understanding. 


THE 1949 A. F.T. WORKSHOP 
At the University of Wisconsin School for Workers 
August 7-20 


HE 1949 AFT Workshop at the University 

of Wisconsin School for Workers will be 
held from August 7 to 20 on the campus of the 
University of Wisconsin at Madison. Since the 
dates selected for the workshop come just prior 
to the opening of the annual AFT convention, 
and since Madison is located only two hours 
away from the convention city of Milwaukee by 
bus, train, or auto, delegates to the convention 
will be able to attend the two-week workshop 
without incurring any additional expense other 
than the actual cost of the Workshop itself. 

The 1949 summer session at the University of 
Wisconsin will be marked by a number of spe- 
cial events scheduled in connection with the 
University Centennial year. Plans are already 
underway for many special lectures, conferences, 
exhibits, plays, concerts, and other activities to 
be held on the campus during the eight-week 
summer session. The AFT Workshop will come 
during the last two weeks of the summer ses- 
sion, when the Centennial observation will reach 
its climax. 

Located within 52 miles are the famous Wis- 
consin Dells, with their beautiful cathedral-like 
rock formations along the banks of the historic 
Wisconsin River. The renowned Indian Pageant, 
conducted all summer long by the Winnebagoes, 
whose homes are located in the area, attracts 
tourists from all over the nation. The whole of 
the area, including Madison and the University 
campus itself, is rich in historical and Indian 
lore. Taliesin, famed home of Frank Lloyd 
Wright’s School of Architecture, is located some 
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thirty miles away, and appointments may be 
made to visit this most unusual institution. 

The School for Workers will again provide a 
faculty that will be second to none in the field 
of labor and economic problems. Headed by 
Professor Selig Perlman, internationally known 
authority on labor problems and labor history, 
author of The History of Trade Unionism in the 
United States and The Theory of the Labor 
Movement, both standard reference texts in the 
field of labor, the faculty will afford the student 
an unusual opportunity to enrich his knowledge 
of national and world labor, economic and po- 
litical affairs. A full schedule of subjects and 
teachers will be printed in the May issue of the 
AMERICAN TEACHER, along with further infor- 
mation and applications for registration. 

The cost of the entire two-week workshop, cov- 
ering board, room, tuition, and other expenses, 
will be $70. Students will be housed in one of 
the regular student dormitories on the campus 
of the University, with its own private swimming 
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@ Madison, with its four lakes 
located within the confines of the 
city, situated in an area that 
offers some of the most beautiful 
scenery in the entire midwest, 
and only a short distance away 
from Wisconsin’s nationally fa- 
mous lake resort and vacation 
land, offers an ideal setting for a 
two-week sojourn of exceptional 
educational and recreational val- 
ue. The city of Madison and the 
University have combined to pro- 
vide, for its summer visitors, rec- 
reational facilities of every kind— 
swimming, golfing, picnicking, 
hiking, sight-seeing, tennis—in 
fact, almost any kind of recrea- 
tion one could mention. 


pier, located within two blocks of the University 
Library, the student Union and the University 
of Wisconsin Theatre, the very center of campus 
activities. 


From A.M. to D.M. 


or 
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For further information write to: 
Dr. Ernest E. Schwarztrauber, Director 


The University of Wisconsin School for Workers 


1214 West Johnson Street, Madison 5, Wis. 


By Joseph W. Dubin 
Local 3, Philadelphia 


What Can a Disabled Teacher Do? 


4d ELLO, Mr. Dubin, come on in!” Dr. Sut- 

ter was very cordial to this “decrepit” 
veteran of World War I. “How are the eyes?” 
he asked. 

“About the same, Doctor. But I’m hoping 
they’ll improve if I get a break that gives me a 
lift. I do need some kind of encouragement.” 

“Any hope?” 

“Ves. At last I have something definite in 
view. I’m registered with a local movie-theater 
company for work as a substitute doorman.” 

The doctor was shocked, then amused. “You 
a movie doorman? You with your A.M. degree 
and your lifetime of teaching social studies? 
That’s rich!” 

“Well, it’s the only actual job I have been able 
to turn up since my disability retirement. So I 
took it for at least a temporary source of income 
to supplement my inadequate pension.” 

“What about your school authorities?” asked 
the doctor. “Couldn’t they use you in some other 
way?” 

“No; that’s what hurt worst. I’ve guided thou- 
sands of youngsters during my career, and coun- 
selled with hundreds of parents; so I thought I 
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might work in the guidance department, without 
further strain on my eyes or nerves. 

“ “No, indeed,’ they said. ‘You have no degree 
in counselling.’ 

“Well, then, how about working as an aide in 
the school libraries? 

“““Of course not. You hold no degree as a 
librarian.’ ” 

As I explained to the doctor, I made one more 
attempt, this time with the attendance bureau. 
They were about to accept my application when 
they discovered that I was already on the state 
payroll for my pension. Double income is for- 
bidden. 

Then I decided to tackle civic and welfare or- 
ganizations with which I had once been affiliated, 
and to offer my services on a full- or part-time 
basis. As a life-long lover of outdoor recreation, 
I thought the local association might use me. 
I even presented a concrete plan for making my 
services pay for themselves; but I received no 
response for weeks. Finally the organization an- 
nounced that a new field-secretary was to be 
appointed to do the work I had suggested, but 
he was to be a “trained and qualified” man. 
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Similar attempts with the cooperatives and the 
local tolerance organization brought similar re- 
sults. 

Then I began trying business and industry, 
but had no success until finally a local movie- 
manager told me about his company’s personnel 
office—and here I am. Three days after applying 
I was called to substitute for a sick doorman. 
That job lasted for two weeks. Then I worked 
a week-end at another theater. The next week 
there was another sick doorman, and I had a 
three weeks’ assignment. And so on. 

The pay? Sixty cents an hour, minus income- 
‘ax payroll deductions. Hours run from thirty to 
forty a week, depending on the schedule. 

While the doorman’s pay is small, his job is 
considered important. He must let no one enter 
without a ticket, except employes or visitors on 
business; he must quickly get to recognize visit- 
ing executives, the manager’s wife and friends, 
the mechanical employes and their friends. Local 
police and clerks of neighboring stores may use 
the theater’s rest-room; the D.M. must get to 
know them. Anyone coming to the theater on 
business must sign his register, he is told, but 
at once many exceptions appear: cashiers, elec- 
tricians, and various others. Since all this re- 
quires delicate judgment and tact, older men are 
more suitable for the job. They also give an im- 
pression of stability and respectability. Besides, 
they are easier to get; what ambitious younger 
man with a family would consent to work for 
60 cents an hour these days? But these older re- 
tired men usually have some slight income from 
pension or savings; they can afford to take the 
job with its small pay as a supplement. With 
nothing else in sight, they accept. And the com- 
pany keeps them on as long as they can do the 
work; some are still working at 75, 80, and over. 
The job gives them something useful to fill their 
days. 

For example, there is my night-relief man at 
one theater, who pushed me out at 10:00 p.m. 
instead of waiting until 11:00. “Go ahead,” he 
insisted. “I’m giving you that hour. I just can’t 
sit around idle, so I like to relieve you early. 
Not that I need the pay! I had a prosperous 
butcher business that I quit when my wife died; 
then I found I couldn’t be idle.” That’s typical. 

The D.M.’s job is neither difficult nor unin- 
teresting. Standing several hours at a time, often 
in drafty lobbies, is no worse than what many 


classroom teachers must do. But whereas the lat- 
ter handle mainly children, the D.M. deals with 
all ages. He has something of a vantage point 
from which to observe humans. 


* * * * 


My experience does not seem unique, but does 
point to some conclusions. First, that administra- 
tions have become bound by red tape to an un- 
healthy degree, so that they are often unable to 
make desirable changes even when they wish to. 
That condition will grow progressively worse as 
our system grows older, unless educational and 
civic groups are on guard to prevent it and to 
keep the systems flexible, mobile, free of dry rot. 
The hard-and-fast categories, requiring specific 
degrees or diplomas for each different type of 
work, lead to ossification. They overdo the prin- 
ciple of specialization, by preventing talented 
people from serving without a “diploma.” 

Secondly, teachers have less favorable retire- 
ment conditions than many other civil servants. 
Many policemen, firemen, and postal employes, 
for instance, can retire after 25 years of service 
and draw a fair pension while going out to an- 
other town to hold full-time jobs at full pay. 
Whereas I and many others like me, though I 
have given 30 full years of service, cannot re- 
ceive the full retirement pension, but only the 
inadequate disability pension. 

On the other hand, many teachers are fortu- 
nately still vigorous and efficient at the time of 
obligatory retirement, so that the system loses 
their experience and ability for years of further 


service. 

It is my opinion, therefore, that our retirement 
systems need further study and some revision. 
This would be a very useful job that our union 
could undertake. 


[Editor’s Note: Throughout the country there 
seems to be a special interest, just now, in teach- 
ers’ pension systems. Inadequate disability pro- 
visions are among the weakest features of many 
of the existing pension plans for teachers. In the 
succeeding pages are articles describing new 
pension systems for teachers in Rhode Island 
and in St. Paul, Minnesota. } 
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Rhode Island’s New Retirement System 


By WILLIAM C. BRAY 


Vice-President of the Pawtucket Teachers’ Alliance, AFT Local 930, and Chairman of 
the Committee on Retirement, Rhode Island Institute of Instruction 


HODE Island’s teachers will soon begin to 

share the benefits of a new retirement 
system which we contend will be one of the 
finest teacher retirement plans in the nation. 
AFT locals in Rhode Island, working with the 
AFT State Branch and with independent teach- 
er groups on a committee headed by Mr. Wil- 
liam P. Robinson, moved through the 1948 ses- 
sion of the Rhode Island General Assembly 
legislation providing a state-wide contributory 
retirement system for teachers. Before detailing 
its provisions it might be well for purposes of 
comparison, to acquaint the reader with a brief 
outline of the history and benefits of the present 
non-contributory plan which the new act will 
replace. 

Prior to 1907 there was no standardized pen- 
sion for teachers in Rhode Island. That year 
the General Assembly authorized payment en- 
tirely from state funds of a non-contributory 
pension amounting to half a teacher’s average 
salary, but the benefit rate was limited to $500 
annually. The law as written contained no dis- 
ability retirement clause, but in 1914 the teachers 
succeeded in getting one added. The $500 
limitation was removed in 1926 in favor of a $700 
top figure. The latter was further revised in 
1946 to a $1000 maximum and at that time a 
guaranteed $800 minimum was established, pay- 
able to any teacher who qualified by virtue of 
having taught at least 35 years. When the new 
act was passed, there was further revision, so 
that any teacher now on the retired list with 35 
years of service credit shall receive $1000 an- 
nually from the state. 

You may question the wisdom of replacing a 
non-contributory system paying benefits in such 
amounts with another that requires a sub- 
stantial annual employe contribution. But the 
hard economic fact was that, as more teachers 
retired, the cost to the state of maintaining this 
system was mounting yearly to a point beyond 
which its continuance would not be feasible. 
Recognizing this very practical difficulty, we took 
steps immediately to become included by law in 
a system which would guarantee us future 
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stability by reason of the substantial financial 
stake we would have in it over the years. The 
new legislation becomes effective July 1, 1949 
and while its primary purpose is to provide an 
assured life income beyond retirement, it also 
boasts outstanding life and disability insurance 
features. 

The major benefit which the system provides 
is that all teachers who have reached the age of 
60 and have 36 years of service are entitled to 
a service retirement allowance equivalent to 60% 
of their average annual salary over the five con- 
secutive years when it was highest, subject, how- 
ever, to the limitation that this amount may not 
exceed 60% of the actual salary of the teacher 
at the date of retirement. All further references 
to average salary throughout: this artigle will 
mean the average obtained under the conditions 
just described. For a teacher whose average 
salary at retirement is $4000 this means an in- 
come of $200 a month for life. 

The plan is to be financed from three sources 
by contributions aggregating approximately 11%. 
The teacher will contribute 5% of his salary an- 
nually until he has service credit for 36 years, at 
which time his contributions will cease. The state 
and the town employing the teacher will each 
contribute annually about 3% of the total teacher 
payroll, the exact percentage to be determined 
periodically by the actuary. 

= * * 

Because of most liberal prior service credit 
provisions, there will be no gradual transition 
from the old plan to the new. The minimum 
qualifying age for retirement benefits is 60, and 
any teacher who has now attained that age and 
has served 36 years may retire July 1 at 60% 
of his average salary. Or he may elect to continue 
teaching until the compulsory retirement age of 
70, but since he already has 36 years of prior 
service credit, he is considered a fully paid mem- 
ber and will not have to contribute one cent. 

On the other hand a teacher may already have 
served 34 years. If he is not 70 or will not reach 
it in the interim, he is allowed prior service credit 
for 34 years, pays 5% of his salary for the next 
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two years, and is then a fully paid member, 
with no further contributions to make. 

Or if a teacher is now 60 or over and has 
completed at least 10 years of service, he may 
retire immediately if he wishes. His retirement 
benefit will be calculated at one and two-thirds 
per cent of his average salary for each year of 
service. For example, if he is 60 or over and 
has served 30 years he would qualify for a 50% 
retirement (30 years times one and two-thirds 
percent) at no cost to himself. 

Service is not limited wholly to Rhode Island 
nor wholly to public schools. Teachers may obtain 
up to 10 years of credit for service outside the 
state or in parochial or private schools not 
operated for profit, by paying into the system 
an amount equivalent to five per cent of their 
annual salary at the time they started to teach in 
the Rhode Island public school system for each 
year for which they desire credit. Full credit 
without contribution is allowed for time away 
from teaching while in the armed services. Time 
lost through illness or leave of absence in con- 
nection with teaching duties can be credited 
through a payment in an amount equivalent to 
five per cent of the salary which the teacher 
would have received had he served three-fourths 
of the official school year. 

Membership in this system is compulsory for 
all teachers but special clauses suspend further 
payments and protect the investment and equity 
of teachers who were already members of retire- 
ment systems in their own localities. 

No service retirement benefits are actually 
paid until a teacher reaches age 60, but a teacher 
who has served 10 years or more and then 
decides to leave teaching will, at age 60, qualify 
for a retirement benefit equal to one and two- 
thirds per cent times his years of service times 
his average salary. Or upon leaving teaching he 
may receive upon request a full refund of his 
contributions to the system. 

So much for the service retirement features. 
Also provided are two types of death benefits 
and two types of disability benefits. If a teacher 
dies while in active teaching service or has re- 
ceived any compensation for teaching service 
within a period of twelve months prior to death, 
his beneficiary receives all his accumulated con- 
tributions plus a death benefit of not less than 
$500 nor more than $2000, the exact amount be- 
ing calculated at the rate of $200 a year for 
each year of teaching service. For a teacher 
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whose salary for the next twenty years will be 
$3000, this combined death benefit and return 
of contributions will mean $5000 to his bene- 
ficiary. 

An accidental death benefit is also provided. 
If a teacher dies as a result of an accident while 
he is actually performing his teac iing duties, his 
widow receives all his accumulated contributions 
plus one-half his annual salary as long as she 
does not remarry; or should she remarry, until 
the teacher’s youngest child reaches 18; or if 
the teacher was single, to his dependent father 
or mother, whichever he had designated, for life. 
(Since the law states that “the masculine pro- 
noun, wherever used, shall include the feminine 
pronoun,” the accidental death benefit would be 
paid also to a woman teacher’s husband or to 
her dependent children or dependent parent.) 

Two types of disability features are included. 
Should a teacher become physically or mentally 
disabled and forced to retire as the result of an 
accident occurring while he is actually per- 
forming his teaching duties, he immediately 
qualifies for a lifetime benefit equal to two- 
thirds of his annual salary at the time. Or should 
he become disabled and forced to retire as the 
result of illness or accident not directly at- 
tributable to teaching duties, he qualifies for an 
ordinary disability benefit equal to 90% of his 
average salary multiplied by his years of service 
times one and two-thirds percent. For a teacher 
with 24 years service at a $3000 average this 
would amount to $1080 a year. 

The plan takes into consideration the fact that 
salaries in the past have been inadequate by 
providing certain guarantees. For instance, re- 
gardless of salary, any teacher who has served 
35 years prior to July 1, 1949 is guaranteed at 
least $1000 annual retirement. Also, any teacher 
who has served 20 years prior to that date and 
retires for ordinary disability is guaranteed $800 
annually. 

We doubt if there are many teachers’ retire- 
ment programs with such liberal provisions, al- 
though we must concede that this plan has one 
possible major defect that we hope to correct. 
Although it seems innocuous under most cir- 
cumstances, the limitation of the retirement bene- 
fit to an amount not in excess of 60% of the 
salary a teacher is receiving at the time of re- 
tirement presents dangerous potentialities. For 
it is not beyond the realm of reality to suspect 
that a teacher could be penalized just before 
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retirement by the simple process of a salary cut 
that would work havoc with his prospective an- 
nuity by reason of the limitation imposed. We 
have discussed the matter with Governor John 
O. Pastore and we believe he appreciates the dif- 


ficulty involved and intends to see that it is 
eliminated as soon as possible. 

And there you have salient features of Rhode 
Island’s new retirement system. How does it 
compare with yours? 


St. Paul’s Improved Pension Plan 
By ARTHUR C. ANDERSON 


Secretary of the St. Paul Teachers’ Retirement Fund Association 


N OCTOBER 1, 1949, the St. Paul Teach- 
O ers’ Retirement Fund Association will 
mark the fortieth anniversary of its establish- 
ment. During these years, as a pioneer organiza- 
tion, it has operated on a cash-appropriation 
basis. Before 1940 it paid its pensions on a flat- 
rate basis. Since that time it has modified its 
basis of benefits, giving consideration to the num- 
ber of years of service. 

At the time of its foundation in 1909 Miss 
Florence Rood, who later became AFT’s second 
president, began her service as a trustee of the 
Association and in 1916 was elected executive 
secretary. Under her leadership many improve- 
ments in both pensions and salaries were made 
until the time of her death in 1944. 

Two outstanding accomplishments may be 
noted: namely, that during all of its years of 
operation at no time have pensions been reduced 
or pro-rated; and, interest has been collected in 
full on all investments. 

On January 1, 1949, a new plan went into 
effect, which includes an assessment rate of 4% 
with a limitation of $150 annually and a total 
aggregate of $5,000 in dues at time of retire- 
ment. 

The minimum retirement age is 55, with com- 
pulsory retirement at age 67. 

The benefits in the form of pensions are of 
three kinds: 

1. Full service pensions after 25 years of ac- 
credited service, of which 20 must be in St. Paul, 
paying monthly benefits (on a 12-month basis) 
ranging from $85.00 to $110.00 on a scale of 25 
to 40 years. (The old plan with 3% deduction 
provided pensions ranging from $75 a month 
after age 50 for 25 years of service to $85 a 
month after 35 or more years of service.) 

2. Limited service pensions after ten years 
in St. Paul, payable upon compulsory retirement 
at age 67 to those members who cannot qualify 
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for a full service pension. Monthly benefits are 
$3 for each year of service in St. Paul together 
with up to 5 years of outside service, plus an 
additional $10. These pensions range from $40 
to $82 a month. 

3. Disability pensions, after 5 years in St. 
Paul, for total and permanent disability, paying 
monthly benefits of $3 for each year of service 
in St. Paul, together with up to 5 years of out- 
side service, plus an additional $10. These pen- 
sions range from $25 to $82 a month and are 
payable at any age. Those receiving this type of 
pension under the old plan received a flat in- 
crease of $5 a month, beginning January, 1949. 

x* * * 

In order to avoid discrimination toward the 
members who retired in 1948, the benefits de- 
scribed above are graduated each year from 1949 
until 1953, when the new maximum benefits be- 
come fully effective. 

Prior service accredited to St. Paul pensions 
may include 5 years of certificated teaching in 
public schools in any place in the United States, 
military service during a leave of absence from 
the St. Paul schools, and regular employment as 
a supply teacher in St. Paul before appointment 
in St. Paul schools. 

Dues on service prior to appointment in St. 
Paul are not collected until time of retirement 
and then without interest. At the option of the 
member these dues can be paid in a lump sum, 
in ten equal installments, or by deduction from 
pension checks. 

Teachers now in the system electing to con- 
tinue under the old 3% salary deduction plan 
and its benefits were permitted to do so. 

Members withdrawing from service before at- 
tainment of pension rights are given refunds of 
all their dues except one year’s dues based on the 
final month’s salary. The interest element is left 
out in this connection also. 
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Teachers on leave of absence pay no dues, 
nor is the period of leave counted in computing 
the number of years of accredited service, unless 
for military purposes. 

On February 1, pension checks were increased 
$5 for the teachers who had retired between 1940 
and 1948 and were 55 years of age or older at 
the time of their retirement. The new pension 
for these teachers ranges from $80 to $90 a 
month, for service ranging from 25 years to 35 
or more years. 

One important factor in the progress of our 





Association has been the autonomous organiza- 
tion of our Board of Trustees. It consists of nine 
teaching members nominated at primary elec- 
tions in the schools and elected at the annual 
meeting of members, and three city officials in 
an ex-officio capacity, namely, the Mayor, the 
Comptroller, and the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion during their respective terms of office. 

All amendments to the Articles of Incorpora- 
tion must be approved by the City Council, while 
amendments to the By-laws may be made at any 
annual or special meeting of the members. 


Fire: Enemy of Our Schools 


By ROBERT M. FINEHOUT, Fire Protection Institute, New York 


VERY day fire stalks our schools, leaving in 
its wake empty classrooms, gutted dormi- 
tories and charred buildings. In 1947, according 
to the National Fire Protection Association, 2,400 
educational institutions were damaged by fire 
at a loss of more than eight million dollars. 
Figures for 1948 are not yet available, but there 
is every indication they will be even higher! 
Reports from fire safety organizations show 
that carelessness and lack of approved fire ex- 
tinguishing equipment are still responsible for 80 
to 90 per cent of the fires. A $200,000 blaze which 
destroyed a high school and grade school in 
Oregon recently was attributed to a faulty fur- 
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nace. Had the heating system been checked thor- 
oughly, the chances are this building would be 
standing today. 

Defective wiring was responsible for a $20,000 
high school fire in West Virginia not long ago. 
Vocational students there are finding studying 
a handicap because it was their annex which was 
wiped out. In Texas an elementary school was 
swept by a $30,000 fire. The cause: a faulty hot 
water heater. An overheated stove started a fire 
which raged through a Pennsylvania school 
building recently and resulted in damages total- 
ling $50,000. 

A carelessly discarded cigarette is blamed for 


@ Every day firemen 
are called out to fight 
fires in our nation's 
schools. In 90 percent of 
the alarms, carelessness 
is named as the culprit. 
How about your school? 
Is it free from fire haz- 


ards? 
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@ In 1947, 2,400 edu- 
cational institutions were 
damaged by fire, with 
a loss of more than 


$8,000,000. 


a $20,000 fraternity house fire in Washington. 
Everybody there is thankful no lives were lost. 
People still remember the fraternity house blaze 
which took six lives in New Jersey several years 
ago. 

The name Babbs Switch is tragically familiar 
to educators throughout the country. It was in 
that Oklahoma town, in 1924, that fire played 
one of its cruelest tricks. On Christmas Eve, the 
tiny one-room school house in Babbs Switch was 
jammed with more than 100 persons watching a 
gaily-costumed Santa Claus distribute presents to 
the children. Suddenly, without warning, a 
candle-lighted Christmas tree in one corner of 
the building burst into flame. Panic followed. 
Stampeding occupants tried to squeeze through 
two narrow doors—which opened inward. Others, 
desperately clawed at the barred windows, most 
of which would not open easily. 

When the smoke settled, 36 bodies were found. 
Of the victims, 18 were children. The school 
house had become their funeral pyre. 

Babbs Switch awakened the nation to the fact 
that our schools are not immune to fire. People 
learned that, as with hotels, theaters, and other 
public places, the loss of life can be high. 

The National Fire Protection, after an inten- 
sive study of school fires found that “a very 
few common causes are responsible for most fires, 
and control of fire hazards will decrease school 
fires.” 
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What are these hazards? According to the ex- 
perts’ records, 18*per cent of all school fires are 
caused by heating defects; seventeen per cent 
are due to misuse of electricity; smoking and 
matches account for another 12 per cent; spon- 
taneous ignition of oily rags and material con- 
tributes 10 per cent; incendiarism is responsible 
for 9 per cent; improper rubbish disposal adds 
another 5 per cent, and the remaining 29 per cent 
are caused by careless handling of flammable 
liquids, manual training hazards, open flame de- 
vices in laboratories and kitchens, explosions, 
lightning, and miscellaneous. 

While removal of hazards is not the duty of 
the teacher, it is a good idea for faculty members 
to know where fire is most likely to start and 
what steps should be taken to minimize it. More 
than 36 per cent of all school fires originate in 
so-called “students’ areas.” Classrooms, work- 
shops, auditoriums, laboratories, gymnasiums, 
living rooms, washrooms, libraries, and reading 
rooms fall under this heading. 

There is an old fire prevention adage that 
says: “Where the broom is applied, fire seldom 
strikes.” In other words, good housekeeping will 
do much to keep fires at a minimum. Teachers 
should insist that the janitorial staff keep class- 
rooms ship-shape. This means wastebaskets 
should be emptied daily—if not oftener—radia- 
tors or registers kept free of dust and lighting 
fixtures kept in good repair. 
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Teachers may be called upon from time to time 
to operate electrical equipment. Before running 
any such device, the teacher should be com- 
pletely familiar with its operation. Sockets and 
wiring should be checked periodically for loose 
connections and frayed insulation. If such de- 
fects are found, they should be reported im- 
mediately. 

Extension cords are a common source of elec- 
trical fires. But it is only when they are misused 
that fires are apt to start. Extensions should never 
be draped on hooks, run over doorsills or used 
in any other way that might cause undue wear 
on the insulation. Extensions should never be 
disconnected by pulling on the cord. 





Constant vigilance is one of fire’s greatest foes. 
Teachers should never become apathetic about 
the threat of fire, no matter how remote it may 
seem. During the winter months, it’s a sound 
practice to check the classrooms’ ventilating ducts 
for unusual heat. Often fires originating in the 
cellar or in the school heating system can be 
detected in this way. 

Several years ago a teacher in Lemoyne, 
Pennsylvania noticed that the ventilator open- 
ing in her classroom was uncomfortably warm to 
her touch. Quietly she told her students to leave 
the building, while she turned in the alarm. 
Fifteen minutes later, as flames roared through 
the school, the roof collapsed. But because of 
this teacher’s vigilance the 93 pupils had escaped. 


THE NURSERY SCHOOL 


In the Educational System 
By MARGARET TASMAN 


Although this article was written for the teachers of South Africa, it is of no less interest to the teachers in the 
United States, where one sometimes hears the opinion expressed that although nursery schools may have been 
necessary during the war, when many mothers were working. they could now be eliminated with no great loss. 
Margaret Tasman explains the permanent values of nursery school experience, both for children from compara- 
tively wealthy homes and for those coming from homes where both parents are employed. The article was pub- 


lished in “The Transvaal Educational News.” 


URSERY schools, in South Africa, as in 
England, were originally established in 
poor districts to alleviate economic distress and 
to give care and health supervision to children 
whose home conditions were extremely unfavor- 
able. As such, they provided a link between the 
health services of the baby clinics and the school 
medical service. All too often the Government 
Schools were (and still are) receiving “damaged 
goods,” and much of the time of the school med- 
ical service has been spent in patching up health 
defects, which, under adequate supervision, need 
not have occurred. 

The nursery school movement, spreading as it 
has to all classes of society, still stresses the im- 
portance of health supervision and provides 
medical and dental inspections, a balanced mid- 
day meal, and an afternoon sleep. It thus ensures 
a health-giving program for the children, the 
establishment of good health habits, and the 
diagnosis and early treatment of such physical 
impairments as malnutrition, enlarged tonsils 
and adenoids, caries, flat feet, etc., before those 
become a serious disability. In this way the 


nursery school falls into line with the modern 
emphasis on positive health and acts as an agency 
in fostering the idea of preventative medical care 
and healthy living. 

In bringing little children together in the 
open-air surroundings of a nursery school for the 
purpose of safeguarding their health, and, indeed, 
often their lives, the educational value of the 
nursery school, in the narrower sense of the word 
“educational” became even more apparent, until, 
in July, 1943, in a pamphlet on “Educational 
Reconstruction,” published by the Board of Edu- 
cation in England, this statement was made:—. 

“Tt is now considered that the self-contained 
nursery school, which forms a transition from 
home to school, is the most suitable type of pro- 
vision for children under five. Such schools are 
needed in all districts, as even when children 
come from good homes, they can derive much 
benefit, both educational and physical, from 
attendance at a nursery school.” 

The educational philosophy of the nursery 
school movement is a natural development from 
the ideas of early educationists such as Rousseau, 
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Montessori, Froebel and Dewey, all of whom laid 
emphasis on the importance of the early years of 
childhood. Yet, the modern nursery school does 
not adhere rigidly to any one of the theories 
propounded by these educationists, although it is 
indebted to them all. Education in the nursery 
school, in so far as it is concerned with intellectual 
development, is based on the belief that in a rich 
environment a child’s capacities will flourish into 
abilities and skills, whereas in a barren environ- 
ment they will remain largely dormant. What, 
then, is considered a rich environment? For the 
child under six years of age a rich environment 
is surely one which offers endless opportunities to 
make and do, to handle and experiment with ma- 
terials, to tackle problems concretely, to ask ques- 
tions, and find answers, to express oneself in 
words, to listen to the language of stories, to 
become acquainted with books, to be introduced 
to music and verse and dramatization. Thus 
formal teaching has no place in the nursery 
school, and specific instruction in the “3 R’s” 
does not constitute a part of the program. 

The hall-mark of a good nursery school is the 
purposeful activity and happiness of the children. 
Some may be modelling with clay, others drawing 
or painting (always freely and experimentally, 
without a model), others building with blocks, 
with perhaps an interval to go to the woodwork 
bench to make a signal for the station being built, 
or a platform made of a boot-box; others, again, 
will be engrossed in domestic play in the doll- 
corner, while yet another may be looking at books 
or just watching the growth and development of 
plant and animal life on the nature table. All will 
be purposefully engaged in their own pursuits, 
the teacher remaining in the background to give 
help, advice or suggestions when required, or 
initiating new skills and techniques in various 
forms of handwork. The equipment of a nursery 
school, therefore, is not desks, blackboards, and 
text books, but as much varied material as a 
resourceful teacher’s ingenuity can provide. Music 
and story naturally provide opportunity for group 
activity under more direct control by the teacher; 
music includes singing, eurhythmics, percussion 
band and singing games, while story-time may 
be devoted to a teacher-told or child-told story 
perhaps followed by dramatization, or an ex- 
change of news and ideas among children and 
teacher. 

Lillian de Lissa, who has devoted her life to 
nursery school work in England, says, in her 
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book, Life in the Nursery School; “Provided play 
is free and spontaneous, initiated and directed by 
each child himself to meet his own needs, it is 
the only form of education that really educates 
in the pre-school years.” It is the claim of the 
nursery school that children who have had the 
opportunity of discovering their own abilities 
and working out their own ideas in a nursery 
school are alert and ready for the more formal 
education of the ordinary school at the age of 
six years. 

Children, however, do not grow only in physical 
and intellectual status, but socially and emotion- 
ally, too. Indeed, the separation under headings 
of this nature is a convenience for educators and 
parents rather than a separate-track development 
in the all embracing faculty of growth. The social 
life of children has been left in the past mainly 
to the haphazard associations of the street and the 
in-between times of school life. The modern 
school, however, is becoming more and more 
conscious of the importance of the development 
of right social and community habits among its 
children, equally with the development of good 
health and mental habits, and schools are catering 
for co-operative rather than competitive activities 
among children, for clubs and hobbies and child- 
responsibility, and for the provision of skilled 
help and guidance in emotional disturbances in 
children. The inextricable interweaving of mental 
and emotional development is acknowledged in 
the fact that educators nowadays look for other 
hindrances to learning besides low I.Q., and do 
not call a child stupid who may be suffering from 
some emotional disturbance or inadequacy in his 
social life. 

The nursery school, too, plays its part in the 
social development of children; indeed, a very 
important part by reason of the fact that it is 
dealing with the early years of childhood when 
attitudes and habits are laid down. It has been 
established by research workers in the field of 
child development that at the early age of two 
years the child becomes a social being and needs, 
for his full development, the association of his 
contemporaries as well as the security and admin- 
istrations of his home; and, indeed, the common- 
est reason which mothers bring when seeking ad- 
mission for their children to the nursery school, 
especially mothers who can and do provide a 
“good home,” is that the child needs companion- 
ship. 

The precept “learning by doing” has long been 
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held by teachers as the soundest way of educating 
children, as can be seen in the ever-growing em- 
phasis on practical active participation by pupils 
in class, rather than passive absorption of teacher- 
given ideas. Perhaps it is a rather newer idea to 
apply the same precept to a child’s learning of 
social habits and attitudes. But a child can only 
become social by practicing social living, and 
there is nothing that adults can substitute for the 
learning which takes place spontaneously among 
children having the opportunity of free and close 
association with their contemporaries. 

Nursery schools ».. ut to provide such oppor- 
tunities for social development, believing that 
good social adjustment is vital to a child’s satis- 
factory development, and, indeed, for the basis 
of adult community life. The method which the 
nursery school adopts for this purpose is twofold, 
being based on a daily program of routine and 
free activity. 

The routine periods are those in which the child 
washes and toilets himself, has his midday meal 
and afternoon sleep. In these periods the child 
is expected to conform, thus procuring for him- 
self the happy association with others engaged in 
the same necessary activities, and the gratification 
of being an independent person performing for 
himself the necessary routines for a balanced 
daily program. He does not find conformity irk- 
some, but rather a way of canalising his own 
natural appetites in a satisfactory way of living. 
Similarly, such attributes as tidiness and courtesy 
are not taught but practiced by all, so that the 
child realizes in a concrete way that without 
them community life would be difficult both for 
himself and others. 


The free activity periods provide ample scope 
for another equally important aspect of social 
living. The child chooses his own companions in 
play; learns, through play, how to cooperate; 
comes to realize that his behavior, and his be- 
havior alone, determines whether he is accepted 
by other children; has opportunity both for lead- 
ing and following in child-planned play. Thus he 
develops as a member of his group contributing 
to a common social life and deriving benefit and 
happiness from the community. The child who 
has had two or three years of this kind of social 
training in a nursery school has obviously laid a 
sound foundation for his future activities as a 
member of society. 

Thus the nursery school has come to take its 
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place in modern education, not as a substitute for 
the home, nor as an encroachment upon the legiti- 
mate work of the school. Its relationship with the 
home is that of extension, making provision for 
aspects of development and education which are 
beyond the scope of even the best of homes, and 
at the same time acting as a center for parent 
education. Its relationship with the school is that 
of forerunner, providing, as it does, education of 
the “whole” child, safeguarding health and social 
development and handing on to the school happy, 
intelligent, active, well-adjusted children, ready 
and eager for further educational and social op- 
portunities. 


Why Boys and Girls 


Leave School 


A group of 440 Louisville boys and girls from 
14 to 19 years old who left school while still in 
the grades or high school were interviewed by two 
employees of the United States Labor Depart- 
ment in an effort to discover why they quit. 
Reasons given by 438 were as follows: 





Dissatisfaction with school............ 47.7% 
a a 19.4% 
as Ae ABs dlls a bb..0 as ose obe 11.7% 
Marriage and pregnancy............... 6.6% 
RE Ga REG 2 Se 14.6% 


The 209 who left because of dissatisfaction 
with school seemed to have left for the follow- 
ing reasons: 


Failing grades—discouraged.............-- 38 
Dissatisfied with courses...............4+: 29 
Disliked teachers or teaching methods....... 25 
Disliked social relations, or the 

EE MEE ous 6c bacccepaces sens 13 
Unable to adjust after transfer............. 8 
Thought discipline too severe............-- 5 
Other miscellaneous reasons.............-. 17 
Disliked school generally..............+.++ 74 
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@ Easter Seal time is here again! The money contrib- 
uted for Easter Seals is used to provide handicapped 
children with adequate medical care, with wheel chairs 
and braces, and a lot of other things that they need. It 
is used to give them specialized vocational training. 
healthful recreation, a chance to go to camp in the sum- 
mer, to swim. and romp and play games like other chil- 
dren. 

The need for all kinds of special aids is illustrated 
by this photograph showing a seven-year-old girl. at the 
convention of the National Society for Crippled Children 
and Adults, demonstrating how well she can use the 
artificial arms and hands provided for her after she lost 
both arms when she fell into a power mower two years 
previously. With these aids she manages to keep up 
with her class at school, even in writing and drawing. 


Acme Phot 


A NOTE ON EXCERPTS 

OW and again in a forgotten book 
N one finds a sentence, a paragraph, 
or a chapter which expresses a familiar 
idea in such a way that he re-reads the 
section, feeling as he does so that here he 
has discovered something new, that here 
lies hidden a statement that deserves a 
wider audience. One has this experience 
in the reading of Plato, Coleridge, Thoreau, 
Emerson, Santayana, or any of the men 
who deal in fundamental truths. One finds 
a great deal that is moving, sane, and chal- 
« lenging in Bertrand Russell. 


Bertrand Russell, unfortunately, has 

* been misunderstood by the people who have 
not read him but have read about him. As 
those who know his works realize, he has 
written rather extensively about education, 
and whether we agree with him or not, we 
all must admit that he has a distinct ad- 
* vantage over some of his contemporaries 
in that his prose flows and his sense of 
words is supreme. Strangely, however, 

the most striking of all his pronouncements 

= concerning the ideals of teaching does not 
3 appear in his essays on education but in 
~ his “Free Man’s Worship.” He is speaking 
S of the relation of man to man. Could not 
we, as teachers, read this in these days 
when hatred is sweeping the world, when 

the state of flux in our economy is causing 
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By EDWARD O’GARA 


doubt and uncertainty, when our nerves 
are frayed during the transition from war 
to peace, and apply it to our teacher-pupil 
relationships, to our own thinking, so that 
we may strengthen our belief in the worthi- 
ness of our cause when doubt is stalking 
over the land? 

Thinking of those whom we teach, can 
we not read the following and feel that no 
matter how unheralded may be our suc- 
cesses, if we have adhered to the ideal here- 
in expressed, we have reason to feel a glow 
of pride sweep over us? 

Very brief is the time in which we can help 
them, in which their happiness or misery is de- 
cided. Be it ours to shed sunshine on their path, 
to lighten their sorrows by the balm of sympathy, 
to give them the pure joy of a never-tiring affec- 
tion, to strengthen failing courage, to instill faith 
in hours of despair. Let us not weigh in grudging 
scales their merits and demerits, but let us think 
only of their need—of the sorrows, the difficulties, 
perhaps the blindnesses, that make the misery of 
their lives; let us remember that they are fellow- 
sufferers in the same darkness, actors in the same 
tragedy with ourselves. And so, when their day is 
over, when their good and their evil have become 
eternal by the immortality of the past, be it ours 
to feel that, where they suffered, where they 
failed, no deed of ours was the cause; but wher- 
ever a spark of the divine fire kindled in their 
hearts, we were ready with encouragement, with 
sympathy, with brave words in which high cour- 
age glowed. —A Free Man’s Worship: 

BERTRAND RUSSELL 
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The Human Relations Front 
By LAYLE LANE, Chairman of the Committee on Democratic Human Relations 








“The passage of the Thirteenth Amendment was an act of God which 
once and for all told the world that, under the American flag, the dignity of 
a person may not be violated or disregarded. With the yeast of that idea 
working in our society, no power on earth can withstand the moral force that 
we can represent in the world.”—Dr. Mordecai Johnson, Feb. 1, Library of 


Congress. 


CREDITS 


“Yardville, U.S.A.,” in the Feb. 1949 issue of McCall’s, 
is a story of remodeling 15 back yards in one city block 
of Philadelphia. While the project was carried out in 
order to make the yards more liveable and attractive, it 
became also an experiment in social living, in knocking 
down the fences between oneself and one’s neighbor. 
Once the 15 families started working together, they 
found that “the differences among them weren’t the 
kind that got in the way.” Physical fences were knocked 
down and “the sunlight of tolerance and human under- 
standing came through.” 

* * * 


Sen. Walter Harrison, of the Georgia legislature, in 
opposing the new registration bill requiring prospective 
voters to answer 30 questions relating to the national 
and state governments, stated: “You can’t trample the 
rights of the people and have their respect. . . . We will 
have to tell 1,200,000 people that we disfranchised them; 
that the Constitution means nothing. . . . The colored 
people are citizens of the U.S. and they have certain 
rights. The Constitution allows them to vote.” 

7 + * 


The University of Washington has ten Nisei on its 
faculty, teaching other subjects besides Japanese. Art, 
mathematics, sculpture, psychology, and sociology at- 
tract many students because of the abilities of the Nisei 
teachers. While some lines of business still maintain 
closed doors, horizons have broadened in the academic 
and scientific realm, where evaluation of service is more 
objective. 

* * * 


Senator Wilfred Tsukiyama will serve as president of 
the Territorial Legislature of Hawaii. This is the first 
time that a Japanese-American has so served in Hawaiian 
politics. The senator is a graduate of the law school of 
the University of Chicago. 

*_ * * 


Mrs. Alice Drechsler, member of AFT Local 59, Min- 
neapolis, is chairman of the “sticker” committee of the 
Joint Committee for Employment Opportunity. Priced at 
50 cents for 100, the stickers are available for placing on 
bills, orders, etc. Their simple message is: “I should like 
to see racial and religious equality practiced in your en- 
tire employment policy.” 


DEBITS 


The severe storms in the West caused great hardship 
on the Indian reservations, especially on those Navahos 
who are dependent on their sheep for much of their 
livelihood. Though immediate relief was provided by the 
air lift, there is still need for a long-range program of 
rehabilitation and security for the Indian citizens. Dr. 
Mark Dawber, executive secretary of the Home Missions 
Council, declared last fall: “We believe in America that 
a free elementary education is the right of every child. 
But there have always been thousands of Indian children 
for whom no schools exist.” 


* * #8 


A report in the New York Times ca conditions among 
Negroes in South Bend, Ind., revealed that colored people 
were having difficulty in buying properties outside of 
established “colored” areas. The public schools, banks, 
and utilities generally did not hire Negroes, though there 
is one Negro personnel worker in the school system. 


*- * * 


The New York Temporary Commission on the Need 
for a State University has released a study, “Inequality 
of Opportunity in Higher Education.” The survey found 
that Jewish students were much more likely to be re- 
jected by the college of their first choice. Data on 1946 
graduates of 30 high schools established that 29% of the 
Jewish applicants from New York city were rejected by 
the college of their first choice, as compared with 19% 
of non-minority applicants. The rate of rejection of 
Jewish college graduates seeking advanced or professional 
education was five times that of non-minority graduates. 
Accordingly Jewish students were forced to file a sub- 
stantially greater number of applications. 


* * 8 


The Southern Regional Council has made a survey of 
school plants in 11 states. The survey shows the urgent 
need for more money for education and a plan for spend- 
ing the money according to need rather than according to 
race. On the basis of figures compiled for 1945-46, the 
Council estimated that the value of school property for 
each Negro child was $63, as compared with $221 for 
each white pupil. To bridge the gap between the two 
systems would require an expenditure of $158 more for 
the Negro child, making a total of $545.000,000 for the 
11 states. 
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An Admirable Analysis of 
Problems of Financing Education 


HOW SHALL WE PAY FOR EDUCATION? by Sey- 
mour E. Harris. Harper & Brothers, New York, N. Y. 
1948. 214 p. $3.00. 

The financing of education, according to Mr. Harris, 
who is a professor of economics at Harvard University, 
will probably remain on its present precarious basis until 
educators join economists in analyzing weaknesses and 
supporting proposals to strengthen it. 

In his preface Mr. Harris points out that “So long as 
this tax—the property tax—finances three quarters or 
more of the cost of public schools, so long will education 
continue to be the step-child of modern government; and 
so long as price instability is a major threat, so long the 
unfortunate alliance of the local tax collector and the 
teacher and the costly antagonism of teacher and real 
estate lobbies will further impair educational standards. 
No more need be said than that the general property tax 
still yields four billion dollars as it did in 1932 and yet 
prices are up by at least two-thirds and national income 
by almost three times.” 

Later in his discussion of federal and state aid the 
author expresses the belief that the additional revenue 
needed by public schools must come primarily from the 
federal government and secondarily from state govern- 
ments. In support of this conclusion he very cogently 
points out that the federal tax system is more productive 
of revenue, and is less depressing on the economy; and 
that this federal taxing power must be used to compen- 
sate for the large regional variation in resources and 
educational burdens. 

Critical as the problems facing publicly supported 
schools and colleges are, Mr. Harris outlines in even 
more pessimistic tones the problems facing the privately 
supported colleges and universities. He refers to the un- 
favorable effect increased taxes have had on gifts, the 
decline in the returns on endowment investment, higher 
salaries, the rise in prices and the burden of rising en- 
rollment on plant facilities as factors that have brought 
about serious crises in the financing of these colleges. 
Government support and more annual gifts, and an in- 
crease in tuition may all be necessary to enable these in- 
stitutions to provide necessary revenues. Mr. Harris 
sets forth in detail how and why adequate provision for 
support of education at all levels should be made. 

The author discusses the supply of teachers, the demand 
for educated men and women, the flow of talent, and 
other topics that have engaged the attention of AFT 
members over the years. Whether they agree with him 
or not, they will find his discussion provocative. On one 
point almost certainly they will disagree with him com- 
pletely, and that is in his conclusion that the law of 
supply and demand has operated so as to place large 
groups of white collar workers including teachers at a 
financial disadvantage as contrasted to plumbers and 
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factory workers. It is obvious that strong organization 
has resulted in recognition of seniority, wage scales, pro- 
duction standards, probationary and apprenticeship plans 
which have all contributed to building up the financial 
status of plumbers, other tradesmen, and factory workers. 
It is equally obvious that the legal handicaps under 
which teachers labor, involving a multiplicity of employ- 
ing jurisdictions, put them at a decided disadvantage 
organizationally. 

When the state itself weakens the bargaining position 
of qualified teachers by certifying large numbers of un- 
qualified people as “emergency” teachers and so provides 
what might be referred to as “scabs” for local school 
boards, how can one in all conscience refer to standards, 
a “surplus of teachers” and the “law of supply and de- 
mand”? Mr. Harris’ concern at the possibility of an 
oversupply of qualified teachers, therefore, in the light of 
past and present experience, seems just as premature as 
his admirable analysis of the financial problems con- 
fronting education is timely. 

ARTHUR ELDER, Local 231, Detroit 


Birth and Growth of a Union— 


An Inside Story 


UNION GUY by Clayton W. Fountain. The Viking 

Press, New York, N.Y. 1949. 242p. $2.75. 

Best when he is dealing with the inside story of the 
birth and growth of Walter Reuther’s automobile work- 
ers, Clayton W. Fountain has put together a creditable 
first book in Union Guy. 

Mr. Fountain, a staff intimate of the red-headed UAW- 
CIO chief since 1942, is well qualified to trace the tor- 
tuous and stormy course of his union’s right-wing caucus 
which finally triumphed over the Addes-Thomas-Leon- 
ard opposition group during what the author calls 
“Broadwalk Ballet: Act II,” danced at Atlantic City 
late in 1947. 

And, in the telling, Mr. Fountain is fair to those 
whom he and his associates fought so bitterly. Even 
boisterous, bulky, tobacco-chewing R. J. “Tommy” 
Thomas, Reuther’s predecessor, is accorded praise due for 
his stand on the left-wing’s attempt to win favor with 
Negro members of the UAW by forcing through a con- 
stitutional amendment stipulating that “. . . the Di- 
rector of the Minority Department of the International 
Union . . . shall be a Negro and a member of the Inter- 
national Executive Board nominated and elected by the 
convention as a whole.” 

Mr. Fountain records R. J. Thomas at the high point 
of his career in stating that such procedure is discrimina- 
tion in reverse and akin to asking “. . . special seats in 
street cars for Negroes, or a special seat in a theater for 
a Negro .. .” 

Possibly because he is more than a little tired of con- 
fessions from breast-beating former Communists, this re- 














viewer feels that Mr. Fountain’s story of his sojourn 
within the party might well have been even further con- 
densed since his is the familiar tale of the young, earn- 
est but misguided idealist who, when he finds himself 
unable to even slightly dent the rigidity of the line laid 
down by Moscow, finally sees the lights beyond the 
prison. 

Yet Mr. Fountain does, it must be admitted, use his 
dissection of the Communist mentality to give edge 
to his definition of the term “right-wing” as used in 
UAW circles. 

The author is at his worst when handling autobio- 
graphical details. Here, too often, he obviously is striv- 
ing for effect with very little success. His attempts at 
humor fall flat. A long peroration on his abhorrence of 
the prejudice he felt as a youth is labored. Some of his 
personal experiences are rather crudely put. His account 
of first words with Walter Reuther after the almost 
successful assassination attempt on the latter is overly 
dramatic. 

Certain inadequacies creep into Mr. Fountain’s nar- 
rative, as, for example, his assertion that “. . . his fellow 
former New Americans, Mary and Willard Martinson,” 
were the guiding spirits of the Michigan Commonwealth 
Federation, a short-lived political grouping patterned 
after the British Labor Party and the Canadian CCF. 
Equally worthy of credit is Mathew B. Hammond, 
hard-working former president of UAW Local 157, who 
wrecked a promising union career largely because of his 
devotion to MCF. 

That Mr. Fountain has not lost his faith in the ulti- 
mate objectives of this abortive local third party is evi- 
dent in his discussion of what he wants politically for 
himself and his fellow workers. 

Viewed as a whole, Mr. Fountain’s volume is earthy, 
illuminating and interesting; certainly well worth the 
time of anyone who would like to learn more about the 
UAW-CIO and the American labor movement from one 
competent to teach. A well compiled and complete index 
adds to its usefulness as a reference for those engaged 
in work with labor groups. 

IRVINE L. H. KERRISON, 
Local 1024, Rutgers University 


For the Professional Counselor 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE, 
Edited by Oscar J. Kaplan. The Philosophical Library, 
Inc., 15 E. 40th Street, New York, N.Y. 1422 pp. $18.50. 

This two-volume work, a worthy effort, better con- 
ceived than executed, was designed for the use of profes- 
sional counselors who do not have large library resources. 
It will also be useful to those teachers who are attempt- 
ing to broaden their outlook and to increase their 
specific knowledge with the objective of participating 
in the program of vocational counseling in the schools. 

The topics which have been included were selected 
from a “master list,” the manner of its compilation not 
having been disclosed. Admittedly many important 
topics in the field of vocational guidance were omitted 
“because of lack of space.” Nearly three hundred in- 
dividuals, a number of them authorities in their fields, 
contributed articles or brief statements. The use of 
initials at the end of each article, and a preliminary 
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listing of authors, including their affilations, makes it 
possible for the reader to identify the material and in 
some measure to evaluate it. 

Certain fairly defined areas have been treated in the 
articles: aptitude tests for various occupations, princi- 
pally those in business, and for the professions; special 
aptitude tests, such as music and mechanical abilities; 
minority groups and their occupational problems, as, 
for example, those connected with Mexican-Americans 
and Negro-Americans; physical handicaps which require 
attention in vocational counseling, including epilepsy, 
color blindness, speech defects; economic aspects of 
vocational guidance, such as the use of census data, 
occupational trends, turnover of labor and job security, 
job analysis, and apprenticeship training; vocational 
guidance in some thirteen foreign countries; and in- 
formation about specific organizations concerned with 
vocational guidance, such as the Big Brother Move- 
ment, B’nai B’rith, National Vocational Guidance As- 
sociation, Inc., and several federal government agencies. 
In this wealth of material, teachers and counselors 
connected with the labor movement will be surprised 
to find no mention made of trade unions or union reg- 
ulations of apprenticeship, information which is surely 
needed by those counseling young persons about to enter 
the work world. 

The volumes contain a vast amount of information, 
not always at a professional level. Editorial planning 
and direction could have improved its quality «nd made 
it uniformly good. One regrets that the same careful 
planning and co-operative editorial work were not used 
in these volumes as were used in the Dictionary of Edu- 
cation prepared under the auspices of Phi Delta Kappa 
and under the editorship of Carter V. Good (New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1945). 

Co-operative editorial work would have improved 
also the “master list of topics” and the topics that were 
actually included. One questions the advisability of 
using, in an Encyclopedia of Vocational Guidance, such 
general headings as: Primitive Culture, Army, High 
School, Minors, Motion Pictures, Navy, Older Persons. 
To be sure, vocational guidance is discussed in the sev- 
eral articles, but facts have not been pointed up in terms 
of the professional aspects of the techniques and serv- 
ices of vocational guidance. 

A number of deficiencies exist which make it difficult 
to use the volumes. No index has been provided. This 
lack makes it necessary to do considerable research work 
to locate information hidden in some general or special 
article. It is difficult even to locate a specific test since 
they are grouped under certain classifications. The 
headings of all pages carry the wording, “Encyclopedia 
of Vocational Guidance.” If the heading had revealed 
the particular article or topic being discussed, reference 
work would have been greatly facilitated. Cross refer- 
ences are rare and a table of contents is missing. In 
addition, proofreading has failed to catch incorrect 
spelling in a number of places and one article even is 
wrongly placed because of incorrect alphabetizing. 

It is to be regretted that the very excellent idea of 
furnishing a wealth of material in the field of vocational 
guidance in encyclopedic form, a task which had not 
been done before, should have been so poorly executed. 

FLORENCE E. CLARK, Local 1, Chicago 
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The Study of Life 


AMERICAN HIGH SCHOOL BIOLOGY by Charlotte 
L. Grant, H. Keith Cady, and Nathan A. Neal. Harper 
& Brothers, New York 16, N.Y. 1948. 888 p. 

EXPLORING BIOLOGY by Ella Thea Smith. Harcourt, 
Brace and Co., New York, N.Y. 1949. 607 p. List 
price, $3.28. 

These are competent, well-written, and stimulating 
high school textbooks in biology. Both deal with the 
major life processes of plants, animals, and man, such 
as nutrition, digestion, circulation, respiration, growth, 
reproduction, and behavior. The subjects of heredity, 
genetics, ecology, conservation, and community health 
are also effectively presented. The story of organic evo- 
lution is told in detail. However, the word “evolution” 
does not appear in the American High School Biology. 
The word “development” is substituted. 

Practical applications of biological knowledge are em- 
phasized. 

Teen-agers will find the style and vocabulary pleasingly 
attractive and readable. The glossaries will help the 
student to master the pronunciation and meaning of the 
technical words that happily are not too drastically 
curtailed. 

Both texts are noteworthy for the excellent graphic 
material. The American High School Biology features 
superb nature photography by Bernice Abbott and re- 
productions from the Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 
Inc. Exploring Biology excels in original sketches, dia- 
grams, arid photos. 

The study aids included are useful guides to the 
mastery of words and ideas and provide suggestions for 
biological projects and experiments. Well-planned bibli- 
ographies are appended. 

Those teachers who stress the study of plant and 
animal structure, both microscopic and gross, will find 
Exploring Biology better organiized and adapted for their 
classes. Those who focus attention on basic principles 
may prefer the American Biology. Both are superior 
textbooks to introduce adolescents to the study of the 
living world. 

MEYER HALUSHKA, Local 1, Chicago 


What the Prospective Student 


Needs to Know about Colleges 


LOVEJOY’S COMPLETE GUIDE TO AMERICAN 
COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES, by Clarence E. 
Lovejoy. Simon and Schuster, New York, N. Y. 1948. 
158 p. Paper, $1.49. 

This guide is designed for the use of students who are 
planning to attend college. There are introductory sec- 
tions which answer a great many of the questions stu- 
dents want answered before they choose a college. These 
are followed by brief but very helpful descriptions of 
more than a thousand colleges and universities. A short 
comment on the history of each is followed by a note 
on costs of attending, a statement of the academic work 
offered by each, admission requirements, a note on schol- 
arships and loan funds, and, in the case of some institu- 
tions, the proportion of students who find it possible to 
earn all or part of their expenses. 
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MYSTIK TAPE 


in Colors 
to Mix or Match 
Your Book Covers 








* MYSTIK TAPE is available to 
you in seven colors, in six widths 
and in several lengths, from 
Alexander-Stafford. Carrying a 
complete stock, your order can 
usually be shipped the same day 
received. 
Alexander Stafford Prices: 


Colors: Black, Brown, Green, Red, 
Blue, White, Wine 


Width 144 In. 720 In. 60 Yds. 
%” $ .25 $1.00 sone 
us one owes $2.10 
1¥2” .50 oe 3.15 
2” 67 2.67 4.20 
3” 1.00 4.00 6.30 
4” 1.34 5.34 8.40 


Transportation paid in USA—Terms: 
Two percent 10 days—Net 30 days 
Buy MYSTIK TAPE in large size 
rolls. Benefit from reduced cost 
per foot. Save up to 62%. 
MYSTIK TAPE does not deteri- 
orate easily, properly stored. 

Buy an ample supply. 
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STAFFORD G 


ONE IONIA AVE.N.W,GRAND RAPIDS, MICH 

















Pamphlets... 


@® WOMEN AND THEIR MONEY, by Maxwell S. 
Stewart. Pamphlet 146, Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 
22 East 38th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 32p. 20c. 

Like other Public Affairs Pamphlets, this one is simply 
and clearly written. Mr. Maxwell gives some well- 
thought-out advice to women who without much pre- 
vious preparation find themselves in a position where 
they are solely responsible for the family’s money. The 
sections on investments will probably be most helpful to 
most readers—men or women. 


@ ABC’S OF SCAPEGOATING, by Gordon Allport 
and MODERN EDUCATION AND BETTER HUMAN 
RELATIONS, by William H. Kilpatrick. Anti-Defama- 
tion League of B’nai B’rith, Program Division, 212 Fifth 
Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 20c each, discounts for quan- 
tity orders. These two pamphlets are the most recent 
of the “Freedom Pamphlets.” The first is a revision of 
one previously published. By the term “scapegoating” 
Dr. Allport refers to the form of prejudice in which an 
individual is blamed and discriminated against unjustly 
for some other individual’s or society’s misfortunes or 
misdeeds. Announced for future publication in the same 
series of pamphlets is one by Arthur Elder, AFT vice- 
president, entitled Worker’s Education. 


@ YOU AND UNESCO (42p.) and LET’S VISIV 
UNESCO HOUSE (36p.) 1948. Prepared in the office 
of UNESCO, 19 Ave. Kleber, Paris 16, France. For 
sample copies and information on securing the pam- 
phlets in quantity write to United Nations, Department 
of Information, Educational Liaison, Lake Success, N. Y. 

Both of these well-written pamphlets contain many 
illustrations and should appeal to young people. The 
first, intended for students 15 to 18 years old, tells of 
the aims and projects of UNESCO; the second, intended 
for younger students, is a tale of an imaginary visit of 
a group of children from many lands to UNESCO head- 
quarters in Paris. 


@ The Educational Department of the United Auto- 
mobile Workers of America (AFL), which boasts one 
of the largest labor libraries in the country, after study- 
ing several thousand volumes on labor-management re- 
lations, has prepared a recommended list of 103 books. 
Copies of the list can be secured by writing to VAW-AFL 
Educational Department, 429 West Michigan St., Mil- 
waukeee 3, Wis. 


@® READING FOR DEMOCRACY, 1948-49. American 
Brotherhood, National Conference of Christians and 
Jews, 203 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 16 p. Free. Books 
designed to promote better democratic human relations 
are listed in this pamphlet. There is one list for children 
and one for adults. 


@ SCHOOL SAVINGS IN ACTION. Education Sec- 
tion, U. S. Savings Bonds Division, Treasury Depart- 
ment, Washington, D. C. 1948. 14p. Free. This brief 
pamphlet is designed to give the classroom teacher the 
information he needs to install and operate a savings 


program. 
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@® READING: DIFFERENTIATED INSTRUCTION 
by Emmett A. Betts, Temple University, Viswal Digest, 
fall 1948. Reprints are available from Reading Clinic, 
Department of Psychology, Temple University, Phila- 
delphia 22, Pa. 9p. 35c. 


@ TEACHING CONTROVERSIAL ISSUES. Junior 
Town Meeting League, 400 South Front St., Columbus 
15, O. 1948. 32p. Free. A very practical presentation 
of an important subject by an organization made up of 
leading educators. 


@ 14 QUESTIONS ON ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
ORGANIZATION, by Effie G. Bathurst and others. 
Pamphlet No. 105, Office of Education, Federal Security 
Agency. 1948. 27p. 10c. Order from Supt. of Docu 
ments, U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C. A preliminary study of conditions in elementary 
schools. 

Questions to which tentative answers are given include 
those on length of school day, class size, records used, 
and progress reports to parents. Every classroom teacher 
and administrator connected with elementary schools 
should find this pamphlet useful and suggestive. 


Audio-Visual Material 
@ FILM UNITS FOR THE STUDY OF INTER 
GROUP RELATIONSHIPS — Introductory units for 
three series on intergroup relationships, using films as 
major teaching materials—by Helen Rachford, Robert O. 
Hall, and Alexander Frazier with the cooperation of 
Marie Hughes. Division of Audio-Visual Education, 
Office of the County Supt. of Schools, 808 North Spring 
St., Los Angeles 12, Calif. Mimeographed. 36p. Free. 

Four phases of group relationships considered are 
as follows: 


1. Importance of the Individual. 

2. Man’s Common Concerns and Values. 

3. Culture and Change. 

4. The Interaction of Groups in Everyday Relation- 
ships. 


For each unit suggestions are given relating to objec- 
tives, issues which usually arise, films to be used, use of 
one specific film, summary activities following the show- 
ing of the films and the discussion, and the evaluation of 
the project. The carefully worked out units are followed 
by a listing of the suggested films with indication of 
where they may be secured. 

Though intended for high school use the monograph 
contains many excellent suggestions that might profitably 
be applied in simplified form by elementary teachers. 
Without much change the material could be used in adult 
groups. In comprehensiveness, depth of understanding, 
and thoroughness of treatment, the authors have set high 
standards of excellence in the preparation of teaching 
units using films. 


@ A PARTIAL “IST OF 16mm FILM LIBRARIES. 
Visual Aids Section, United States Office of Education, 
Washington 25, D.C. 1948. 28 p. Free. A helpful guide to 
film sources. 
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NEWS FROM THE LOCALS 








River Rouge AFT Member Directs 
“Career Week” Program 


RIVER ROUGE, MICH.— 
824 Roger H. Carrington, di- 
rector of vocational education in 
River Rouge and a member of Local 
824, directed activities during “Ca- 
reer Week” in the school—activities 
which gave high school students an 
opportunity to learn about occupa- 
tions in which they were interested 
and fifth and sixth grade students 
the opportunity to visit classes in 
which they were interested in the 
high sckool. Tours for the grade 
school students were scheduled for 
the first day of the week; the rest of 
the week was devoted to the guid- 
ance program for the high school 
students. 


Outstanding characteristics of the 
preparation and execution of the 
program were the extent to which 
the work was coordinated with the 
regular school curriculum and the 
amount of responsibility assumed 
by students for carrying out the 
project. 

The work on the high school guid- 
ance program started out by the 
distribution of cards printed in the 
high school print shop. On these 
there was space for the listing of 
occupations in which the individual 
students were interested. An eighth 
grade arithmetic class tabulated the 
information on the cards. 


The committee responsible for 
over-all planning then set up a sched- 
ule for the meetings of the various 
groups and made assignments of 
group speakers. These speakers were 
specialists from the various fields to 
be discussed. Programs for the week, 
printed in the school shop, were dis- 
tributed to the staff, the students, 
the speakers, and to other interested 
persons and groups in the communi- 
ty. Signs for the corridors and doors 
that served to guide visitors and 
speakers were made by the school 
art department. 


Each discussion group had, in ad- 
dition to the speaker, a student chair- 
man, a student host or hostess, and 
an assigned teacher. The teacher 
stayed in the background, partici- 
pating only when discussion tended 
to “bog down.” 


In all there were 45 group meet- 
ings during the week and a total of 
some 1500 students attended. Among 
careers discussed were those in bank- 
ing and accounting, auto mechanics 
and repair, office work, agriculture, 
nursing, teaching, building trades, 
dressmaking, social work, law, avia- 
tion, and modeling. The following 
week’s issue of the River Rouge Re- 
corder, bi-weekly publication of the 
high school, contained a summary of 
the activities of “Career Week.” 


Mary C. Cadigan Reinstated 


66 BOSTON, MASS.—Mary C. 
Cadigan, former AFT vice- 
president and a member of the Bos- 
ton local, has been reinstated in her 
high school position. Late last year 
she was suspended by the school ad- 
ministration from her position as an 
English teacher because she refused 
to teach two classes in health educa- 
tion which she claimed she was not 
qualified to teach. Appeal to the 
school board brought the order for 
her reinstatement. 

Michael J. Ward, board member, 
pointed out that experts in the field 
of health said the course should be 
taught by experts. He added, 
“Rather than censure Miss Cadigan, 
we should publicly commend her for 
bringing this matter to our atten- 
tion.” 
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The vote of the board was four 
to one against her dismissal. The 
superintendent said he would abide 
by the decision of the board and 
that he would not order Miss Cadi- 
gan to teach health classes. 


Carl Benson Chosen 
For Labor Office 


2 5 TOLEDO, O.—Carl Benson, 

AFT vice president and a 
member of Local 250, was re-elected 
sergeant-at-arms of the Toledo Cen- 
tral Labor Union. His election to 
this important union office is sym- 
bolic of the close cooperation be- 
tween the AFT local and the central 
labor body. 


Eau Claire Teachers 


Help Form Policy 
6% EAU CLAIRE, WIS.—In 


Eau Claire classroom teach- 
ers are consulted when school poli- 
cies are being considered and are 
asked for their suggestions when 
plans for new buildings are being 
made. 

This was asserted in speeches by 
the president of the school board and 
by the superintendent before a din- 
ner meeting of the Eau Claire local. 
The superintendent also stated that 
he thought the local should include 
100 per cent of the teachers; it now 
has 93 per cent. 

Other guests of honor included the 
mayor of the city, a former AFT 
member, and Irvin R. Kuenzli, AFT 
secretary-treasurer. Both addressed 
the more than 200 persons who were 
present at the meeting. 


New Members 
Feted in Detroit 


23 DETROIT, MICH. — New 

members were given a rous- 
ing welcome at a party given by the 
Detroit local. 

Distinguished guests included Gov- 
ernor and Mrs. G. Mennen Williams, 
Council President George Edwards, 
Superintendent and Mrs. Arthur 
Dondineau, and other school and 
civic leaders. 

According to the Detroit Teacher, 
all entered into the spirit of the oc- 
casion. The young governor particu- 
larly endeared himself to those pres- 
ent by doing the honors as caller for 
the Virginia reel. 





Save up to $7.50 on 
chic cotton dresses 


about HALF store prices. Fast color; wash- 
able; full 3” hem; long wearing; full cut 
fitted; hand-sewn buttonholes. Your satisfac- 


tion guarant 
FREE 
fashion folder 
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Fond du Lac Local Reports 
New Salary Schedule 


1004 FOND DU LAC, WIS.— 
The Fond du Lac local re- 
ports a new salary schedule which 
will be effective as of September of 
this year. The salary range for teach- 
ers with 3 to 3% years’ college train- 
ing is $2200 to $3000; with 3% to 
4 years, $2300 to $3200; 4 to 4% 
years, $2400 to $3400; 4% to 5 years, 
$2500 to $3600; 5 years, $2600 to 
$3800. Since increments are $100 a 
year for all teachers, those in the 
first group reach their maximum 
after 8 years of experience, in the 
second group after 9 years, in the 
third after 10 years, in the fourth 
after 11 years, and those in the fifth 


group after 12 years of experience. 

In addition to reporting the new 
salary schedule, Elizabeth F. Nuss, 
the local’s press secretary, tells of 
the first annual banquet of the union. 
Some 80 teachers who were present 
heard their president, Fred Hanson, 
speak on the growth and accomplish- 
ments of the group. Among the other 
speakers was Harold Richter, presi- 
dent of the Trades and Labor Coun- 
cil. 

James Green was chairman of the 
banquet committee; Lynda Goeres 
was responsible for the evening’s 
program; and George Rose served 
as master of ceremonies. 





St. Paul Salaries 
Increased 


28 & ST. PAUL, MINN. — Ad- 
ditional salary increases of 
43 $400 to $700 have been ne- 
gotiated by the Joint 
Council of the St. Paul Federation of 
Women Teachers and the St. Paul 
Federation of Men Teachers recently. 
The increases are effective as of Jan- 
uary 1949. 

The new schedule provides for a 
salary range of $2000 to $3800 for 
teachers who do not have a bachelor’s 
degree ; $2400 to $4200 for those with 
a bachelor’s degree; $2600 to $4400 
for those with a master’s degree; and 
$2800 to $4600 for those with a doc- 
tor’s degree. 


Utica Member Criticizes Undemocratic Procedures 
At Public Hearing on School Budget in Albany 


84 UTICA, N.Y.—After a re- 

cent hearing on the New 
York state budget in Albany, the 
newspapers carried headlines tending 
to indicate that the speakers had all 
demanded budget cuts. Gerald R. 
Fisher, president of the Utica local, 
who was present at the hearing, 
wrote a letter of protest to the local 
newspaper. In addition to the in- 
formation in the letter, Mr. Fisher 
states that when he left at 7 P. m. 
there were only six legislators left at 
the hearing and these “acted half 
asleep.” He also says that the chair- 
man of the hearing shook hands with 
those asking for budget cuts at the 
close of their talks and that news- 
paper photographers took pictures 
chiefly of this faction. 

The letter, which reveals what can 
go on behind a facade of democratic 
impartiality, follows: 


To the editor: 

I believe that the public is not al- 
ways well-informed as to the inner 
workings of our democratic state 
government. A public hearing on the 
governor’s budget would imply that 
the governor would welcome expres- 
sions of opinion relative to his pro- 
posed budget, whether these opin- 
ions were favorable or unfavorable; 
that he would not only expect to be 
present but would welcome the op- 
portunity to be able to hear and 
weigh the various arguments put 
forth by the many speakers who, 
representing their respective groups 
and interests, had been granted the 
right to speak before the Senate 
Finance and the Assembly Ways and 
Means Committees. 

I have represented Utica teachers 
on two occasions at these hearings, 


once a year ago and again on 
Wednesday, Feb. 16. On neither oc- 
casion was Governor Dewey present 
at any time during the hearing. Last 
vear he remained closeted in his of- 
fice, guarded by state troopers so that 
he was completely inaccessible to 
anyone seeking audience with him. 
Last Wednesday he was absent from 
Albany. 

The hearing was presided over by 
Senator Wicks, Kingston, chairman 
of the finance committee. Over 100 
representatives were scheduled to 
speak. I felt that an intentional 
slight, if not insult, was directed at 
the parent organizations and teacher 
groups due to the fact they were 
kept waiting until 4 p.m. in order to 
speak. 

Beginning at noon, groups asking 
for budget cuts were allowed to 
speak first. No time limit was im- 
posed on these groups—in fact the 
first three took one hour. Unfer- 
tunately, only a few of this group 
spoke audibly enough so that every- 
one present could hear what was 
said. Is it any wonder that the pub- 
lic in the filled galleries began to 
leave? Most of the legislators them- 
selves left early. 

Several representatives of the 500 
parents from New York City broke 
into heated verbal battles after 4:30 
p.M., when they had not yet been 
given a chance to be heard. 

Surely it is not commendable for 
a man in high office to give the im- 
pression of holding in contempt the 
parents and teachers in the public 
schools of his own or any other 
state, and I may safely assert that 
Governor Dewey has not strength- 
ened himself in the good graces of 


the majority of those educational 
groups who seethed under the treat- 
ment accorded them last week. 

The governor should have been 
present or accessible. 

A microphone should have been 
installed so that all speakers could 
have been heard. 

To have made the hearing impar- 
tial and just, representatives from 
various groups should have been al- 
ternated. 

All speakers should have been 
given a time limit. 

The impression generally was that 
the “hearing” was purely a formality 
and that the minds of the committee 
members were already made up. 

While people are given the oppor- 
tunity to speak, but not to be heard, 
and while certain groups are given 
preferences and privileges over 
others, these hearings cannot be said 
to be democratically conducted. 


Two Locals Meet 
In Kansas City, Mo. 


A good example of interstate 
fraternization of AFT locals is the 
annual dinner meeting of the locals 
of Kansas City, Mo., and Kansas 
City, Kas. This year the former local 
was the host. Secretary-Treasurer 
Irvin R. Kuenzli and Mrs. Kuenzli 
were the guests of honor. 

While in the area, Mr. Kuenzli 
conferred with leaders of the locals 
on educational problems. He also 
talked with George Harrison, presi- 
dent of the Central Labor Council 
of Kansas City, Kas., and in Topeka 
with F. E. Black, secretary-treasurer 
of the State Federation of 
Labor. 


Kansas 
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Pawtucket Local Works Toward Elimination 
Of Political Influences in the School System 


93 PAWTUCKET, R. I—One 
of the outstanding reasons 
for the affiliation of teachers’ groups 
with organized labor was their de- 
sire for allies against the havoc 
wrought in the schools by the in- 
filtration of political influences. Since 
the beginnings of the AFT, many of 
its locals have had to fight to break 
political control of school boards in 
order to free themselves and their 
students from political pressures. 

Such a fight is now being waged 
by the AFT local in Pawtucket 
against political domination of the 
schools. A series of events early this 
year brought the local in that city 
to the forefront in the battle which 
also is being supported by the city’s 
League of Women Voters and publi- 
cized by the Pawtucket Times. 

In January the Pawtucket school 
committee announced the resigna- 
tion of Henry J. Winters, principal 
of East High School. The superin- 
tendent submitted a list of eight men 
for the consideration of the board 
when filling the vacancy left by the 
resignation. The school committee, 
ignoring the list, chose to promote 
the dean of boys at West High 
School, who was politically promi- 
nent in the city, as successor to Mr. 
Winters. At the time of this ap- 
pointment, two new assistant prin- 
cipalships were created and filled, 
positions which many thought un- 
necessary. 


The school situation grew more 
complicated when Superintendent 
Alfred J. Maryott, an educator with 
17 years’ service in the Pawtucket 
schools, resigned after the appoint- 
ment of the new principal. Mr. 
Maryott said he had not recommend- 
ed the committee’s appointee for 
promotion “because he lacked quali- 
fications.” In his letter of resignation 
submitted to the committee, Mr. 
Maryott stated in part: 


“My resignation is not so much a 
protest against any individual or in- 
dividuals elected here today as it is 
a protest against political control 
and domination of the affairs of the 
committee. I am convinced that 
most of the members of this com- 
mittee were no more anxious to vote 
as they did today than I was to see 
them do it.” 


He also stated, “You undoubtedly 
will find someone who will serve 
you nicely, discreetly and shrewdly.” 

Although he asked that his resig- 
nation be made effective as of July 1, 
the school committee surprisingly 
accepted it as effective immediately 
and made him “superintendent emer- 
itus” with his former salary to July 
1. They then proceeded to fill the 
vacancy immediately. 


During these turbulent events, 
there was a succession of protests 
from the teachers’ union against 
what they believed was political in- 


New York Locals Receive 
Support of Seafarers Union 


New York locals are receiving the 
support of other AFL organizations 
in their campaign for more money 
for the schools of the state. Typical 
of the stand of the unions is the 
statement made in a telegram sent 
to the governor and several legis- 
lators in Albany by a district group 
of the Seafarers International Union. 
It follows: 


“The Seafarers International Union 
of North America, Atlantic and Gulf 
District, AFL, urges appropriation 
by New York State Legislature of 
one hundred million dollars for new 
school buildings and one hundred 
million dollars to maintain standards 
of teaching profession. If New York 
children are to be assured of educa- 
tional advantages to which they are 
entitled, these sums must be made 
available to improve salaries and 
working conditions of teachers and 
to provide new and modern schools. 
Teachers themselves should have cost 
of living raise of twelve hundred dol- 
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lars a year. Your sponsorship of 
legislation to accomplish these ends 
will be deeply appreciated by this 
union and its members and by all 
organized labor in New York State.” 





National Society for Crippled Children and 
Adults, 11 So. LaSalle $t., Chicago 3, Ill. 


fluence motivating the actions of 
the school committee. In one state- 
ment Francis M. O’Halloran, presi- 
dent of the union, condemned the 
appointment of Mr. Winters’ s"c- 
cessor as “a victory for machine 
politics.” He also criticized the chair- 
man of the school committee, saying 
that the officers of the union “con- 
demn most vehemently the existing 
system of choosing school personnel 
on the basis of ancestry, religion, and 
political pull.” The Pawtucket Times 
during the controversy disclosed that 
several of the school committee 
members were public employees and 
held their positions by political ap- 
pointment. (They receive no remu- 
neration as members of the school 
committee.) 

In Pawtucket as in other cities the 
AFT local is carrying on a fight 
against what they believe to be dele- 
terious political influences in the 
schools. Events in the city are fol- 
lowing the pattern seen in the his- 
tory of other locals working-to elim- 
inate political influences in the 
schools. Some groups have already 
come to the local’s point of view. 
Although the general public is still 
mostly apathetic, the history of simi- 
lar union struggles points to the 
eventual arousing of the public by 
the union and the final elimination 
of questionable practices in the Paw- 
tucket school system. 


Grievance Procedures 
Set Up at Wayne U. 
23 DETROIT, MICH.—Some- 
thing relatively new in col- 
lege circles is about tc be tried at 
Wayne University because of the 


urging of the Wayne chapter of the 
Detroit local. 


The University Council recently 
acted on a request of the chapter that 
the council study and propose some 
machinery for the hearing of griev- 
ances. Each college is to set up its 
own system more or less in line with 
the Council’s suggestions for the use 
of grievance panels composed of fac- 
ulty members. Each college is asked 
to report its plan to the Council, 
where an effort will be made to see 
that the same principles are observed 
in all colleges, and that some similar 
provisions are made for staff mem- 
bers of the various divisions—Li- 
brary, Student Activities, and Re- 
search and Publications. 














School Legislation Discussed 


By John Eklund in 


73 COUNCIL BLUFFS, IA.— 

“I am amazed at the small 
amount of state support given pub- 
lic education in your state. I find 
that it’s near the bottom in the na- 
tion.” So stated John M. Eklund 
of Denver, AFT national president, 
in his address to the members and 
friends of Local 738 at its sixth birth- 
day dinner held recently. 


Mr. Eklund asserted that a mini- 
mum program should include a basic 
aid grant to all districts, a minimum 
teacher salary as an incentive to 
qualified teachers, and a tenure law 
guaranteeing the permanence of the 
positions of efficient teachers. 


“It is shocking to learn,” continued 
Mr. Eklund, “that your teachers who 
participate in the state retirement 
fund for as many as 30 or 40 years 
will get less when they retire than if 
they were eligible for old age pen- 
sions.” 


Oppose Plan 
Involving Rating 


59 MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
—The Minneapolis locals 
238 


were represented in a 
group of school people who 
considered a proposed “self improve- 
ment” plan for the city’s teachers. 
The group voted to table the plan. 
The proposal offered a payment 
of $200 in December of each year to 
every teacher who, during the previ- 
ous three-year period, had completed 
30 class hours of university or in- 
service training courses, or who had 
done “something of significance to 
education” in his or her building out- 
side the regular classroom. 

The following arguments were pre- 
sented against the plan: 

1. It would be the beginning of a 
merit rating system which would 
break down the single salary schedule 
and make it impossible for teachers 
to secure an adequate salary schedule. 

2. It would be impossible to ad- 
minister objectively and consequently 
would tend to lower teacher morale. 

3. It would be unwise to initiate 
such a plan at a time when there 
was not at hand money to meet 
the present salary schedule. 

Comments the Minneapolis Teach- 
er; “The purpose of the proposed 
plan was not made clear, since it was 
stated that during the past three 
years over 70 per cent of the per- 
sonnel, and at one time last year SO 
per cent of the personnel, had par- 
ticipated in some kind of ‘self im- 
provement.’” 


Council Bluffs 


With reference to the proposed 
Thomas bill for federal aid to 
schools, Mr. Eklund stated: “This 
bill, which would provide 300 mil- 
lion dollars for aid to public educa- 
tion, is too little and critically late. 
No less than a billion dollars can 
begin to equalize educational oppor- 
tunity in the nation.” 

During the course of his address, 
Mr. Eklund urged AFT members to 
cherish and defend these freedoms: 
the freedom of children to learn with 
equality of facilities and curriculum ; 
the freedom to teach despite pressure 
and intimidation; the freedom of the 
school to discharge its responsibility 
completely after a full and objective 
analysis of its problems. 

Guests at the dinner included 
school board members and Russel 
Mourer, city superintendent of 
schools. Albert J. Jensen, retiring 
president of the local, was toastmas- 
ter. 


Member Tells Where 
To Get Information 
On Study Abroad 


34 BALTIMORE, MD.—“The 

School Bell,” column in the 
Baltimore Federationist written by 
Herman C. Bainder of Local 340, 
offers some practical information to 
teachers who want to study abroad 
this summer. 

Mr. Bainder classifies the programs 
available under four types: those of 
accredited summer schools, educa- 
tional tours, work-service camps, and 
independent travel. The best source 
of information, he says, is the In- 
stitute for International Education, 
2 West 45th St., New York 19, N. Y. 

(It might be added that the In- 
stitute has a publication, the News 
Bulletin which is published monthly 
from October through June, contain- 
ing information of much interest to 
those who plan foreign study. Annual 
subscription price is one dollar. Your 
library may have it.) 








a 


Johnny is now in the seventh 
grade but he can hardly read or 
spell any word of more than two 
syllables. The simplest problem 
in arithmetic is a mystery to him. 
But he will soon go on to high 
school, where his teachers will 
tear their hair. 


Johnny should have _ been 
stopped in his tracks very early. 
It was not fair to push him on 
to a grade where he did not be- 
long. Johnny is a retarded child. 
There may be some mental de- 
ficiency, or his retardation may 
be due to a physical or psychic 
ailment. But very little was done 
to help Johnny in the most 
formative years of his growth. 

WHY? Because Johnny was 
the victim of an unimaginative 
administrative policy that preens 
itself behind “progressive” feath- 
ers: 100 per cent promotion! 
Push him on, whether it will 
wreck the child or not! Long 
live the 100 per cent promotion, 
and the devil take the child most! 
The real enemy of Johnny is the 
economy philosophy that made 
his classes too big for the teacher 
ever to be able to come to grips 
with Johnny’s peculiar problems; 
the economy philosophy that 








RETARDED CHILDREN 


Editorial in the New Jersey Teacher 


works for “double grades,” that 
aims to hire as few teachers as 
possible. Penny wise and pound 
foolish, it has pounded nothing 
into his head but merely made 
him a maladjusted misfit, has re- 
tarded the work of the other chil- 
dren, and is succeeding in making 
the high school an appendix to the 
kindergarten. 

What is the answer? Shall we 
go back to a policy of rigid stand- 
ards and flunk the children by 
the dozen? Not at all. There is 
only one solution, as we have said 
before and shall tirelessly repeat 
many more times: small classes— 
individual attention — greater 
medical and psychiatric care— 
remedial classes—in brief, child- 
centered and not promotion- 
chart-centered schools! If the 
child in the opinion of the teacher 
is retarded, for whatever reason, 
put him where he belongs, where 
he can learn at his own rate; look 
into the reasons for his backward- 
ness. As soon as he has caught 
up with his grade move him, skip 
him, if it is advisable. Not only 
will he be happier, but in the 
meantime the other children will 
not be penalized by having to 
craw] at his snail’s pace. 
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Labor Notes 


(Continued from page 2) 


By MEYER 
HALUSHKA 





on an investigation of enforced labor 
in Eastern European countries. 

Tony Sender, AFL representative, 
appealed to the 18-nation council for 
international action to abolish slave 
labor camps. 

Presenting a series of specific cases 
as testimony of sordid, inhumane 
conditions in Soviet slave labor 
camps, Miss Sender said that the 
stories “must arouse the decision that 
those who enjoy the benefit of free- 
dom and of human decency do every- 
thing in their power to come to the 
assistance of those who are suffering 
helplessly and are being sacrificed.” 

The 60-page document of testi- 
mony submitted by Miss Sender 
contained individual affidavits of op- 
pression; sordid living conditions, 
slave-driving practices and death in 
large numbers, as told by former in- 
mates of the labor camps. Among 
those whose cases were given for re- 
view were students, a former chap- 
lain of the Polish Army, a former 
chief officer of the Soviet army, an 
editor, and a Buddhist bishop of the 
Kalmyk Republic. 

Most of the stories were grimly 
reminiscent of the Nazi concentra- 
tion camp atrocities. 

Retorting angrily to the accusa- 
tions of the U. S. State Department 
and the AFL, Soviet delegate Semyon 
K. Tsarapkin called them a “trick” to 
let this country send military spies 
into Russia. 


Average U.S. Income 
In 1947 Was $3,000 

The average annual income in 1947 
for America’s 37,000,000 families was 
$3,000, reports the U.S. Census Bu- 
reau, 

The breakdown is as follows: 


Under $1,000 4 million families 
$1,000— 2,000 6 million families 
2,000— 3,000 8 million families 
3,000— 4,000 8 million families 
4,000— 5,000 4 million families 
5,000— 6,000 3 million families 
6,000—- 10,000 3 million families 
Over 10,000 1 million families 


In one out of each three cases, 
the family income was derived from 
two or more paid workers. 

It should be noted that the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics found that in 
1947 a family of four needed $63 a 
week, or $3,276 a year, to maintain 
itself at a minimum level of decency 
and comfort. 
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CARE Campaign Leunched 
By AFL 

The American Federation of Labor 
is launching a month-long nation- 
wide campaign on April 4, for funds 
to Send a flood of CARE food and 
clothing textile packages to needy 
workers and their families in Europe 


and Japan. 


The drive will be conducted by. 


the Labor League for Human Rights, 
official relief arm of the AFL and one 
of the founders and member agencies 
of non-profit CARE. 

Purpose of the drive is to send 
support to the men and women 
striving to rebuild a f-ee democratic 
trade union movement in the coun- 
tries overseas. In endorsing the proj- 
ect, President Green stated: “I ask 
all affiliates of the American Feder- 
ation of Labor to give generous sup- 
port to this worthwhil: campaign.” 

Mr. Woll, who asked that all AFL 
voluntary giving during April be 
concentrated on the CARE program, 
declared: “We can stir the people 
of Europe and Asia iato triumphant 
action, not only against their human 
oppressor but also against their 
ancient enemy—hung2r, misery and 
despair.” 

In the three years since CARE 
was organized by the Labor League 
and 25 other leading American wel- 
fare groups, AFL support has been an 
important factor in CARE’s delivery 
of more than 7,500,000 food and 
other relief packages to individuals 
and groups in war-depleted lands. 

During the April campaign, AFL 
members and unions can order one 
or more of CARE’s $10 packages, or 
can make contributions to their local 
unions in any amount, for pooling 
into a general relief fund. All orders 
should be sent to CARE—A.F.of L. 
Representative, 50 Broad Street, 
New York 4, N.Y. 

All shipments will be covered by 
CARE’s guarantee of delivery, and 
under agreement with the various 
governments the recipients will not 
be required to pay any taxes or 
customs duties, nor will they suffer 
any loss of their regular rations. 
CARE now operates in Austria, Bel- 
gium, Czechoslovakia, Finland, 
France, Germany (American, Bri- 
tish, French zones and all Berlin), 
England, Scotland, Wales, Northern 
Ireland, Italy, Greece, the Nether- 
lands, Poland, Japan, Okinawa, and 
Korea. 














MINNESOTA 
SUMMER 
SESSION 


This summer come to Minnesota 
—more than 1000 subjects of study 
are offered covering every field 
of education and scientific interest. 
This great University offers an 
attractive program of extra-cur- 
ricular activities including phys- 
ical recreation in many forms, 
outstanding musical and dramatic 
programs, stimulating lectures on 
a variety of subjects, and many 
interesting social events. In,con- 
nection with the Territorial Cen- 
tennial, special emphasis will be 
given to the regional history, geog- 
raphy, economics, and culture of 
the Northwest, with the usual 
special courses and workshops for 
teachers in primary, secondary 
and higher education. Teaching 
staff numbers more than 900 in- 
cluding many educators of national 
and international renown. Librar- 
ies and laboratories offer outstand- 
ing opportunity for graduate work 
and research. 


First term registration, Monday 
and Tyvesday, June 13 and 14. 
Second term registration, -Mon- 
day, July 25. Write now for com- 
plete bulletin. Dean of Summer 
Session. 900 Administration 
Building. 
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Sugar Loaf watches as Brazilians accept the invitation 


“Deba Coca-('y 1 


On the beach at Rio, in the 
shadow of famous Sugar Loaf 
Mountain, Coca-Cola is part of 
the Brazilian scene—just as it is 
part of the scene wherever people 
gather in the U.S. A. Around the 
world, Coca-Cola is wholesome 
refreshment . . . welcome refresh- 
ment. It brings the friendliness of 
the States to good neighbors 
everywhere . . . is the favorite of 
all who play refreshed or work 


refreshed. 
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